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VENETIAN FLOWER GIRL (Oil Painting) 73 by 46 inches 
By SIR LUKE FILDES, R.A. 
Exhibited Royal Academy, 1884 
PHILLIPS & MacCONNAL, LTD. 
Art Gallery 
Late of London 49 Bridge Street Row, CHESTER and Bournemouth 
1 CENTS 
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S. W. WOLSEY 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD.) 


GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 





~ 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


ELIZABETHAN OAK CARVED CREDENCE TABLE OF SMALL DIMENSIONS, FINE COLOUR AND CONDITION 
FROM THE YEWS, EAST HANNEY, BERKS. 
2 FEET 10 INCHES WIDE, 1 FOOT 5 INCHES DEEP, 2 FEET 7 INCHES HIGH 


71-72, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHItehall 8094 
COUNTRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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Pair of Fine Wm. III Candlesticks a London, 1700 Valuations for Probate. etc. 
Height 64 in. ? 
241 HIGH STREET, EXETER 
And at EASTBOURNE Tel. : No. 54901 
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Antique Early Geo. Ill silver soup tureen, by Wm. Cox, London, ee ee => — 
1774. 75 ozs. ir ere 





Important antique Geo. Ill silver oil and vinegar cruet, by Paul 
Storr, London, 1810. Weight 64 ozs. 


JOHN BELL 


Member British Antique Dealers’ Association 


56-58 Bridge St. 
ABERDEEN 


Tel.: Central 3090 ‘Grams & Cables: ANTIQUES, ABERDEEN 


Branch Showrooms: 


398 SAUCHIEHALL ST., 





Rare antique Scottish Provincial 





GLASGOW silver tea caddy. Maker, George 
Cooper, Aberdeen, circa 1728. 
10 ozs. 


Unusual antique silver water jug with 
original lamp and stand. Maker, Wm. 
Sutton, London, 1797. Weight 28 ozs. 
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One of a pair of small Early Geo. Ill shaped meat dishes, Georgian silver chafing dish, by Emes & Barnars, London, 
with gadroon borders, Date, London, 1769. 33 ozs. 1827. Weight 40 ozs. 
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LESSER KNOWN AMERICAN 
ART COLLECTIONS 


THE FINE ARTS GALLERY OF SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


- N. S. TRIVAS 





Fig. I. FRUIT BASKET 


N the very south-west corner of the United States, 
| the Mexican border, lies the city of San Diego 

with its famous naval base, its skyscrapers, and its 
wide and beautiful parks. Here among the huge palm 
trees of Balboa Park the visitor finds the San Diego Fine 
Arts Gallery, one of the most attractive and progressive 
collections in the West. 

The neighbourhood of Mexico has quite naturally 
stimulated the interest in Spanish art. The gallery pos- 
sesses a fine series of Zurbaran’s works—a monumental 
“St. Jerome,” the ‘‘ Goldfinch Madonna,” the “ Por- 
trait of a Little Girl,’’ and one of the master’s very rare 
still lifes. 

The ‘‘ Goldfinch Madonna” represents the Virgin 
sitting, holding the Child on her knees. At right is the 
Infant St. John showing a goldfinch attached to a string. 
The painting, executed a few years before the master’s 
death, is signed “‘ Fran. Dezurbaran 1658.” The full- 
size figure of St. Jerome standing in a broadly painted 
landscape is one of those monumental figures which look 
as if they were carved in stone. The rendition of textures 
of the robe, face, beard, Bible are most characteristic 
for Zurbaran’s style. The different shades of red in robe, 
lining and hat detach themselves from a background of 
sky and landscape. The sobriety of composition shows 
the artist at his best. 

This same sobriety, precision and peculiar modelling 
prevail in Zurbaran’s extremely rare still lifes. The San 
Diego Fine Arts Gallery possesses the charming “ Fruit 
Basket ”’ signed and dated 1633 (Fig. 1) which formerly 
belonged to the Italian art dealer, Count Contini, and 


By F. DE ZURBARAN 


later passed into a Spanish collection. The motif of the 
rose on a plate and the cup were repeated by Zurbaran 
in his “‘ Education of the Virgin.” The symmetrical 
composition and the austere facture appeal as much to 
the modern spectator as they did to the artist’s contem- 
poraries who greatly admired his still lifes. 

Besides this series of Zurbaran’s works, the Gallery 
owns an interesting “‘ Sybil ” by Ribera signed and dated 
“‘ Jusepe de Ribera espanol F. 1640,” a ‘‘ Magdelene ” 
by E. Murillo, and a “ St. Francis ’’ by El Greco. Goya’s 
brilliantly painted ‘ Portrait of Don Vicento de Vera 
Ladron, Marques de Sofraga ”’ is one of the best pictures 
in this collection. 

Yet the Spanish school is not predominant in the 
Gallery, which owns excellent Italian, Netherlandish, 
French, and German pictures. One of the last acquisi- 
tions made by Dr. Reginald Poland, San Diego’s ener- 
getic director, is the famous “‘ Portrait of Paolo Morosini ”’ 
by Giovanni Bellini (Fig. II). This large and fascinating 
portrait, probably one of Giovanni Bellini’s most impor- 
tant works in American collections, represents the sitter 
wearing a black robe and cap, painted against a light blue 
sky with white clouds, and we should liked to have been 
able to present the picture in colours, Dr. Poland, of the 
San Diego Gallery, having kindly offered APoLLo the 
use of the colour negatives. 

Although the portrait is listed in B. Berenson’s cata- 
logue of Giovanni Bellini’s works and in R. Van Marle’s 
“ Ttalian Schools of Painting,” it has, as far as I know, 
never been reproduced. The sitter, Paolo Morosini, 
member of the well-known Venetian family, was a writer 
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Fig. II. PAOLO MOROSINI By GIOVANNI BELLINI 
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Fig. III. PAOLO MOROSINI Attributed to Pierro LomBarpo 
In marble relief. 


Formerly in Gustave Dreyfous collection and 


then called ‘‘ Portrait of Giovanni Bellini ”’ 


and a diplomat. According to his biographers, he spoke 
fourteen languages and held high positions in the State 
administration, negotiating treaties with the Holy See and 





Fig. IV. MODESTY AND VANITY, or HEAVENLY AND EARTHLY LOVE 
By BERNARDINO LUINI 
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the King of France. 
advisedly used) in the F. Mannheimer collection of 
Amsterdam, another portrait of Paolo Morosini, executed 


There was (the past tense is 


in marble relief and attributed to Pietro 
Lombardi. It formerly belonged to the 
famous Gustave Dreyfus collection of Paris, 
where for some curious reason it was called 
the “Portrait of Giovanni Bellini” 
(Fig. III). 

Other Italian paintings in the Gallery 
include an early life-size ‘“‘ Enthroned 
Virgin with Child and Angels ’’ by Zenobio 
de Macchiavelli ; an attractive but heavily 
repainted double portrait given to B. Luini 
(Fig. IV) and interpreted as ‘‘ Modesty 
and Vanity’ or “ Heavenly and Earthly 
Love,” and a number of other works. 

Several Netherlandish paintings de- 
serve mention, for example, the charming 
“Madonna in Landscape” by Adriaen 
Isenbrandt and the triptych with the 
“Mystic Marriage” by the Master of 
Frankfort. The most interesting painting 
in this group is the recently acquired panel 
by Hieronymus Bosch, ‘ Emprisonment 
of Christ’’ (Fig. V). In a dense black 
oriental night the dramatic episode is illu- 
minated by the yellow flame of a torch. 
St. Peter brandishes a dagger while one of 
the soldiers seizes his right sleeve and 
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Fig. V EMPRISONMENT OF CHRIST 





Fig. VI. 
OF A MAN 


PORTRAIT OF AN OFFICER, or PORTRAIT 
By REMBRANDT 


throws a lantern in his face, biting the apostle in his left 
arm. Another soldier, turning towards Christ, exposes his 
ear that is to be chopped off by St. Peter in the next 
moment. Judas leers uneasily and St. Paul, at left, takes 
to his sword. In the midst of the tumultous scene Christ’s 
serene expression contrasts with the caricatural heads of 
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By HIERONYMUS BoscH 


the apostles and soldiers. The beautifully painted hands 
are as expressive as the faces. The picture is signed on 
the dagger in the upper right corner. Bosch’s drawing 
for one of the heads belongs to Mr. Le Roy M. Backus 
of San Francisco, while there was in the Amsterdam 
Ryksmuseum an old copy showing a landscape instead 
of the plain dark background. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to give a 
full list of the paintings in the San Diego Fine Arts 
Gallery but to draw the attention of the reader to some 
of its treasures; the author silently passes by a con- 
siderable number of works by German, Flemish, French, 
and Dutch masters, mentioning only one of the latter, 
Rembrandt’s “‘ Portrait of a Man ” (Fig. VI). This por- 
trait, monogrammed and dated 1631, is, according to 
W. R. Valentiner, a self-portrait. Other authors disagree 
on this point and call it the ‘ Portrait of an Officer.” 
Whoever the model may have been, this portrait, executed 
shortly before Rembrandt left his native town of Leiden 
and moved to Amsterdam, is one of the interesting works 
of that period, foreshadowing the elegant portraits of the 
artist’s early Amsterdam years. 


FRONT COVER 


“Venetian Flower Girl,”” by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A. 
Luke Fildes was born in Warrington, Lancashire, in the 
year 1844. As a youth he studied at South Kensington 
and later at the Royal Academy. He became associated 
with the Royal Academy at the age of twenty-three and 
was made an Academician in the year 1887. He took 
part in many Exhibitions abroad, particularly in Paris 
in the year 1878 and also in 1889. He became known as 
an illustrator through his collaboration with the ‘‘ London 
Graphic ”’ and the “‘ Cornhill Magazine ’”’; also for his 
illustrations for the novels of Charles Dickens and Lever. 
Other well-known pictures by this artist are: ‘‘ The 
Doctor,” “‘The Village Wedding,” ‘‘An Al-fresco 
Toilette,” ‘‘ Return of the Penitent.” 








CHELSEA CHINA FACTORY 
CATALOGUES AND THE FABLE PAINTER 


BY W. H. TAPP, M.C. 


PART I 


NICHOLAS SPRIMONT 


1756 Sale Catalogue of the Chelsea Porcelain 

Manufactory and the contributions towards the 
History of Early English Porcelain respectively, in 1880 
and 1881, much knowledge has been collected both by 
the great museums in London, those in the great pro- 
vincial cities, and in particular by amateur enthusiasts, 
which have latterly been properly collated and recorded 
through the efforts of the English Ceramic Circle and 
its Transactions. 

That Circle includes amongst its members all the 
leading enthusiasts, and who are also investigators and 
research workers into all the sources of documentary 
evidence which are still left open to us after the passing 
of nearly two centuries of time. 

The Circle owes its inception to the creative genius 
of Mrs. Everilda MacAlister, and much of our recent 
contribution to the history of the Chelsea porcelain 
factory is directly due to her activities and to the encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of Dr. Bellamy Gardner. 

Of late, having completed a seven years’ period of 
research concerning the Old Derby porcelain factory and 
having published the results in various art magazines and 
in the Transactions of the Society, the author has also 
been able to give his assistance to the unravelling of 
those remaining problems which surround Chelsea, the 
most eminent of all the English ceramic factories. 

The most important find was perhaps that of the 
original Minutes and Transactions of the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain, known after the granting of its 
Charter at the hands of H.M. King George III early in 
the year 1765 as the Incorporated Society of Artists, 
and amongst whose miscellaneous papers were two 
manuscript letters written to them by that pre-eminent 
enameller of the age, Jeffereyes Hamet O’Neale. 

These letters established the fact that this famous 
ceramic artist was the same person referred to by the 
contemporary art societies in their annual catalogues of 
exhibits under the heading of “‘ Miniatures.” 

A separate biography has been published dealing with 
all the activities in the many departments of art in which 
he excelled and in it is also revealed the hitherto unsus- 
pected information that a very real connexion existed 
between the Chelsea porcelain factory in this country 
and that of Tournai in Belgium and through which there 
was a constant exchange of both ideas and artists. 

From a personal investigation at Tournai and at 
Liége the author established the correct date of birth for 
Nicholas Sprimont and his apprenticeship to a silver- 
smith uncle in the Rue du Pont of Liége. 

A photograph of the premises occupied by this uncle 
appeared in the ‘“‘ Antique Collector,” August 1938. 

Further, certain silver and unglazed pieces of china— 
the latter found on the site of the factory in Lawrence 
Street, Chelsea, came into the possession of the author 


GS 6 the publication of the Read & Nightingale 


and were illustrated in the ‘‘ Antique Collector ’’ above 
mentioned, and in the ‘‘ Connoisseur’ of December 
1938. 

One of the first questions every student of ceramics 
asks is, ‘‘How did the Chelsea-Tournai connexion 
originate ? ” 

The answer is to be found in the following historical 
facts: On February 7, 1687, there was born in Liége 
a certain Jean Duvivier, the son of Gangulph, the chief 
engraver and banker to Prince Eveque Joseph Clement de 
Bavieére. 

This Jean removed to Paris in 1711, to eventually 
become the engraver, by royal warrant, to H.M. King 
Louis XV of France, but his young brother Guillaume 
remained behind to become a painter of note in the city 
of his birth. 

Later, he and his family removed to Tournai, where 
they all became famed for various types of ceramic 
decoration, and it was Sprimont’s connexion with this 
branch of the family which led later to the close 
association of the two ceramic factories. 

It would be tedious to narrate the sources from which 
all our new knowledge has been derived regarding this 
great Liégois and his factory, and a very simple and short 
summary of all we know up to date follows : 


Jan. 1716. Baptized. Nicholas, son of Peter Sprimont and 
Gertrudis Goffin, his wife, both of the parish of St. 
Andrea—23. 

Godfather, Nicholas Sprimont (uncle). 

Godmother, Catherine Lovinefosse (aunt, and wife of 
the said Nicholas). 

(Church of Notre-Dame aux fonts, Liége). 

1730-40. Apprenticed to this uncle Nicholas, and worked 
with his cousin, Nicholas Josephus, Silversmiths, Rue 
du Pont, Liége. (Liége University Archives). 

1741. Came to England. 

Jan. 25, 1742. Entered at Goldsmith’s Hall as a “ Plate- 
worker.” 

Nov. 13, 1742. Married. Nicholas Sprimont, bachelor, and 
Ann Protin, of Kensington. (Knightsbridge Chapel, 
S.W.3). 

1742-48. Address, Compton Street, Soho. 
Ratebooks, St. Anne’s, Soho Ward). 
1747-69. Various addresses in Chelsea for his factory and 
employees, including Lawrence Street and Church 
Street, and his personal address at Monmouth House. 

(Chelsea Ratebooks of various dates). 

1755-57. Showrooms at “ Pall Mall North.” (Westminster 
Ratebooks, St. James’s, Piccadilly Ward). 

1762-69. Personal address at Richmond, ‘‘ Ye Moores 
Head, from Ye Green up Ye Hill.’’ Lease terminated 
Lady Day, 1769. (Richmond Ratebooks, Surrey). 

The exact site is now occupied by the western 
portion of the Moreshed Hotel, including the entrance 
and the bay windows on either side, and remains 
unaltered except for the removal of the upper storey 
and the building of a new roof. 

1769-71. Address at his late father-in-law’s house in Knights- 
bridge. 

August 15, 1769. Sold his _ business 
Duesbury, of Derby. 


(Westminster 


to Mr. William 
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CATALOGUE, &. 





FIRST DAY'’s SALE, 
Trurspay, April 30, 1761. | 


OUR {mall buftos of the feafons for a defert 
F _— some 2 birds for di:to 
wo res of a and 
ht aaa 
wo fma a haymaker and companion 
Four fall "heed batkers for a defert i 
A pair of {mall vafes with jeflamine and orange 


T 
i7 Two 
companion with a 
18 Four fmall double leaves enamelled with fruit 


49 A lange oval pierced bafhet enamelled with fruit, 


fer infide and geld edge 


20 A pair of thepherds boties of the pea-green agg 


enamelled with fruit and gilt ornament han 


21 Twelve fine defert plates, pea-green orghment ena- 
i 


melled with frui 


22 A pair of rete candleticks with garlands of flowers 
A2 23 Four 


August 31, 1769. Made his Will, dated from Knightsbridge, 
which is preserved at Somerset House. ‘6 Trevor, 
968, 275, 1771.” ; 

April 1771. Sold the balance of his stock-in-trade to Thomas 
Morgan. 

June 22, 1771. Obit. 

“N. Sprimont, Esq., at Knightsbridge, late proprietor 
of the Chelsea Porcelain Manufactory.” (Lloyds Evening 
Post and British Chronicle, June 24, 1771). 

June 29, 1771. Buried. 

“Buried. Nicholas Sprimont.” (St. Peter’s Church, 
Petersham, Surrey). 

Buried in the family vault of the Deschamps family. 
Francis married his sister-in-law, Susannah Protin. 
Inscription reads : 

“In this Vault is interred the body of Nicholas 
Sprimont, who departed this life, June 22, 1771, in the 
55th year of his Age.” 


All the Chelsea factory records were lost during the 
hearing of an Exchequer case in the year 1773, including 


figures of a gardener fitting with a and 
i teceh Sani _ 


Sprimont’s own book of entries bound in green vellun 
consequently it is always extremely difficult to compi 
any authentic record of any artist, or group of artist 
employed at this factory unless some other documenta 
evidence can be provided. 

As a direct result of investigations at Tournai, hoy 
ever, a short biozraphy of one of the great sculptor: 
Joseph Willems, appeared in the April 1938 issue « 
APOLLO, together with a number of properly attribute 
specimens of his work at both factories and certain othe: 
of a controversial nature; In issues of APOLLO for Jur 
and September 1940, a monograph appeared on O’Neak 


who, although an “ outside” or “ free-lance ’’ artist 


was responsible for many of the finest paintings on chi: 
produced for Sprimont at the Chelsea factory, ar 
other ceramic centres. . 

A short biography of one of the Duvivier fami 
(Joseph) has already been published in APOLLO, also o1 


{4 ] 
23 Four (mall 2 handle bafkets, pierced borders, for a 
defert 
24 Four fmall plattoes enamelled with flowers for ditto 


—— 25 Two figures of a piping fhepherd and a thepherdefs 


with a crown of flowers 

26 A pair of goat candlefticks 

27 Four fine octagon compotiers, enamelled with fruit, 
fora deiert 

28 Two fine bafkets filled with natural flowers 


—— 29 Two figures of a man and a woman with birds nefts 


30 A pair of pilgrims bottles df the pea green ground, e- 

~  mameiled with birds and gilt ornament handles 

31 Six handle cups and faucers, gilliché border, ena- 
melled with birds, and gold edges 

32 Two fine caudle cups, covers, and plates, of the - 
—— ground, enamelled with fruit and gold 
infe Ets . 

33 Two oval bafkets with handles enamelled with fruit - 

34-A fine lage boneycomd bafon, cover, and plate, with 


< + * - 
35 Two fine high fcollopped derties, of the pea.green 
ground, enamelled with birds, and gilt whoo 


_— 36 A thepherd and thepherdefs fitting, playing oni dif- 
: : bas 


{ 


te 


ferent i $ 

37 A pair of very fine large candlp/ficks of a gardener and 
companion, with bafket workt noffils, and go/d or- 
namental feet 

38 Two hell handle bafkets enamelled with fruit 


— 39 Two fine large figures of a gardener and companion 


with batkets, upon gi/t ornamental feet , 

40 “ fine large oval bafket with handles, enamelled with 

ruit ; 

41 A fervice for a defert, confifting of 1 oval pierced 
bafket with rofet infide, 2 large eval and 12 {col. 
lopped compotiers, 2 cabbage leayes, and 4 nulled 
compotiers, all finely enamelled with fruit and 

. & flowers . 

42 ‘Iwo fine figures of a fhepherd playing on the flute. 
and a thepherdefs with a garland of flowers : 

43-A pair of fine 4 fcollopped jars and covers of the 


and ornamented with 


6 ator pea-green ground, enamelled with birds 
17 &, 
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A fine @eure of an Enclith dwarf 
45 ~ Ditto o8_a Priffian ditto 
46 Two mii figures of Hay-makers 
47 Four 
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CHELSEA CHINA FACTORY CATALOGUES AND THE FABLE PAINTER 


«1 Fidello Duvivier,! with ample supporting evidence 
f om the Tournai archives; but Sprimont was not the 
1 an to spare either time or expense to further the interests 
c’ his factory and where are we to find evidence to 
ove whether such men as Jean Pillement and other 
j-signers, who are known to have worked for porcelain 
inufacturers and japanning factories generally, were 
er actually directly employed in the decoration of 
rcelain at the factory in Chelsea? Without the 
istance of the art-loving public in unearthing every 
particle of evidence the solitary searcher can hope to 
achieve but little more ! 

May the author ask, therefore, for the co-operation 
of all who happen to read this “ Introduction,’’ par- 
ticularly bearing in mind that a copy of the 1754 catalogue 
or any of the lost documents of 1773 might still be found 
amongst other documents in any old country library. 

These latter documents were left in the safe keeping 
of Mr. Charles Vere, china merchant, of ‘‘ The Indian 
King—the corner of Salisbury Court, Fleet Street,” in 


a7 72. 


2 


omer ams 


hese articles appeared in the issues of January, April, and December 1940’ 
in March and April 1941. 


rt 9 
47 Four 6 leaf compotiers enamelled with Rowers, for 
a defert 
48 Four round compotiers with pea-green ornament and 
enamelled with fruit , 
49 Four fine leaves in a bafket with gold edges 
50 A fine large groupe of pilgrims fitting under a tree 


51 Twelvefine defert plates, pea green ornament, cna- 6-4 a 


melled with fruit 


~ §2 Two fine figures of a man and woman, with batkers 4 a 


upon gi/t ornament feet 
53 A pair of candlefticks of a gardener and companion, 


-=——eS 


upon gilt ornament feet ¥¢ -f 6~y 


$4 A beautiful and complete tea and coffee equipage, 
containing 6 large tea cups and faucers, 6 ditto 
lefs, 6 oN cups and faucers, a tea pot and fland, 
flop baton, fugar bafon, and cream ever, all cu- 
rioufly enamelled with fruit and geld denfel edges 

55 A very beautiful large double handle cup and ccver 


of the fine mazarine biue, richly decorated with /-> 


geld flowers chafed, and enamelled with groups ot 
figures 

56 A paic of pannelled jars of the pea-green ground, 
finely enamelled with dirds, and gilt ornament 
handles 

$7 Two very curious groupes of Pyramus and Thifse 
and the death of Adons 

58 A fine table clock in a cafe of 2 bunch of flowers cu- 
rioufly enamelled, the movement by FLapGaTs 

59 A complete fervice for a defert, containing a larg: 
oval bafket with handles, 2 large cabbage leaves, 
2 large plattoes, and 4 fcollopped compotiers, al! 
finely enamelled with birds, fruit, and flowers 

60 Two fhell handle batkets for a defert 

61 Ditto 

62 Two very beautiful pierct perfume pots of the fice ms- 
zarine blue richly decorated with gold flowers cha/ed, 
with gold ornament, and curioufly enamelled with 

ures after BERGHAM 

63 Two aloe tubs with gold hoops 

64 A pair of pheafant candlefticks 

— 65 A {mall Dutch groupe of gardeners 

66 A pair of orange boxes ornamented with amatural 
flowers 
67 Four fmall buftos of the feafons for a defert 


68 A 
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‘68 A curious 2 handle bafon, cover, and plate, of the 


rofe colour ground, finely enamelled with fruit and 


és Fed ornament , 
a0 


70 £ pair of bloffom handle bafkets enamelled with fruit 

7% Ditto ' 

72 Four fine ovall compotiers enamelled with large 
birds, with pea-green and edges for a defert 

73 Four (mall plattoes enamelled with birds for ditto 

74 A pair of caudle cups, cuvers, and plates, enamelled 
with fruit 

75 A beautiful pair of large cabinet cupt curioufly ena- 
melléed with birds, upon a very rich gold ground 

76 A finelarge 2handle cup and cover of the mazarine 
blue and gold, curioufly enamelled with figures 

77 A pair of large 4 fcolloped jars and covers of the 
fine mazarine blue and veld, curioufly enamelled 
with groupes of rae nay birds 

78 Six fine handle cups and faucers, gilliché borders, 
enamelled with natural flowers and go!d edges 

79 Two very fine large high jars and covers with geld 
ornament handles, decorated with /ruit curioufly 
enamelled with large birds 

80 A moft beautifyl yafe and cover of the fine crim/on 
coloured ground, vety richly ornamented’, and 
groupes of gold birds curioufly chafed, and very finely 
enamelled with Cupids 

81 Acomplete fervice for a defert, containing 4 o€tagon 
compotiers, 2 large plattoes, 4 ftrawberry compo- 
tiers, finely enamelled in fruit, birds, and plants 

82 Two oval batkets and 2 bloffom handle ditto 

83 Four fine oval compotiers enamelled in large birds, 
pea-green and gold edges, 4 fmall plattoes, and 2 

* vine leaf difhes 

84 Two figures of a gentleman and lady with bafkets 
upon gilt feet 

85 A moft perf and beautiful 2 handle vafe and cover 
of the rare mazarine biue richly adorned with gold, 
and finely enamelled with the History of Czfar 
putting away Pompeia and receives Calphurnia as 
his wite, after Cortenfis. 


SECOND 


‘ 


Of catalogues dealing exclusively with the sale of 
Chelsea porcelain, we know from an advertisement 1 the 
Public Advertiser that one was held between March 29 
and April 26, 1754, at Mr. Ford’s, in the Haymarket, 
and that this was followed by a sale of porcelain toys 
from November 23 to December 21. 

No copy of the catalogues of either of these sales has 
as yet come to light, and it is of the greatest importance 
that all lovers of the ceramic art should keep a constant 
look-out for them. 

The earliest existing sale catalogue was discovered 
by Mrs. Radford and reproduced in Mr. King’s “‘ Chelsea 
Porcelain.”” The sale took place from March to to 
March 27, 1755, and was held at Mr. Ford’s Rooms. 

It consisted of 1,643 lots, and several facts emerge 
from an examination of the catalogue. (To be continued) 


Facsimile Reproductions of the remaining pages of the 1761 
Catalogue are due to appear in the July issue of APOLLO. 








A NATIONAL REGISTER OF 
WORKS OF ART 


BY A. C. SEWTER 


MONG the conclusions of my article on The 
A Reputation of English Art in the May number of 

APOLLO, the urgent need of an index, or national 
register of works of art, was one of the principal. The 
advance of art-historical knowledge, I argued, can only 
proceed slowly and uncertainly until the student can, in 
the confidence of not having overlooked some piece of 
important evidence, refer to the whole of the material 
relevant to a particular problem. At present, the 
search for material, which should be a preliminary task 
merely, is a matter of such difficulty, especially in the 
less worked fields, that many students regard their tasks 
as consisting only in collecting together such material— 
e.g., all the works by a given artist—and in the subordi- 
nate labours of examining into their authenticity and 
pedigrees, and in the single further stage of arranging 
them into an approximate chronological series. Now, 
these are of course essential and important parts of the 
art-historian’s work. Until they are properly performed, 
no further problems can profitably be considered. But 
it is only when the step to further problems is made that 
art-history can enter a phase where its conclusions will 
be a real contribution to the history of humanity, making 
clearer the modus operandi of the creative mind, and its 
relation to history proper. Let us find a concrete 
example to illustrate this argument. 

One of the major problems of the history of English 
painting, but one which has never, I believe, been 
seriously stated, let alone satisfactorily solved, is to 
discover the causes of the extraordinary transformation 
of portraiture about the year 1760, from a stage of com- 
petent performance by many minor masters, none of 
them above mediocrity in psychological perspicuity or in 
the formal qualities of design, to a stage of even unparal- 
leled splendour, in which Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
others less supremely gifted created a school of por- 
traiture which is still the standard against which new 
work must be judged. To speak of the access of indi- 
vidual genius is no explanation of this astonishing efflores- 
cence. In 1760, Gainsborough had already been at work 
for some twelve years, and had already produced some 
of his sweetest and most charming creations, yet they 
have more in common with other painters of the pre-1760 
period, Devis or Hayman, for example, than with the 
later Gainsborough. The move to Bath which took 
place in 1759 is in itself no explanation, since the psycho- 
logical motives of the move, its particular destination and 
date themselves require explanation, and such a move 
has not always been followed by so radical a change of 
style. Here is a problem wh ch cannot be answered in 
purely personal terms. The development of Reynolds 
from the eclectic pupil of Hudson into the superb 
designer, the profound psychologist, the subtle colourist 
of his “‘ mature "’ works, presents almost as sudden and 
quite as perplexing a problem. Hosts of lesser men 
show the same transformation. The style of which 


Devis, with his demure puppet-people, may be taken as 
the typical exemplar, was quite suddenly supplanted by 
“the grand manner ’”’, splendid, ostentatious, impres- 
sive, but at the same time human, sympathetic, and 
intensely concerned with the character and qualities of 
the individual. It was a general movement of taste, for 
which any explanation must be in general terms; and 
any adequate answer to such a problem must be of 
absorbing interest. Yet this fascinating question has 
not yet called forth even a hesitating and provisional 
answer. The euvre and careers of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough themselves are by now very adequately, not to 
say thoroughly known. The typical examples of lesser 
contemporaries, like Cotes, who also cross this Rubicon 
of 1760 at a still plastic stage of their careers, are also 
known. But because the earlier painters, whose manner 
offers such a strong contrast, have not been adequately 
studied, and above all because preoccupation with what 
are really only preliminary tasks has accustomed art- 
historians to think only in terms of the development of 
individual artists, the extent and importance of the 
problem itself has hardly been realized. 

The greatest value of a national index of works of art 
would be, that by practically accomplishing for him those 
jobs that now occupy almost his whole attention, it would 
release the art-historian’s intelligence and allow its 
application to wider and weightier matters. 

It would, too, bring to light quantities of unsuspected 
treasure. Many artists now little known would appear 
in a new and perhaps more favourable light ; many artists 
now known only by name would appear as masters of a 
respectable body of work; many perhaps completely 
unknown painters would appear worthy of study and 
interest ; many, known now by their works only, would 
acquire a name and emerge from anonymity. Problems 
now insoluble would find their solution in the production 
of the missing evidence. But perhaps there is no need 
to expatiate further on the need for a national register. 
Rather, we should now consider how the need may be 
met. 

It is obvious that any such undertaking is far beyond 
the capabilities of a single individual, or private associa- 
tion, both because of the sheer extent of the task, and 
because of the necessity of an official backing and authority 
if it is to be consistently and comprehensively executed. 
A co-operative undertaking, under the supervision of an 
expert committee or commission with an official status 
is clearly indicated—something on the lines of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, or the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments. (It is surely odd 
that something has been done in this direction for build- 
ings and documents, but not for the priceless national 
patrimony of works of art. The MSS. Commission 
began to sit as long ago as 1869.) 

Since the survey conducted by Dr. Waagen in the 
middle of the last century, both the nature of our needs 
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A NATIONAL REGISTER OF WORKS OF ART 


and the methods available for their satisfaction have 
undergone vast changes. An immense number of works 
of art have found their way into public repositories, 
national and municipal. (Few of the municipal art 
galleries were in existence at that time.) Series of loan 
exhibitions, from the great Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857, and the National Portrait Exhibitions 
of 1866-8, to the Burlington House shows of recent 
years, and the smaller ones organised in the provincial 
centres, have given an indication of the vast reserves of 
treasure unsuspected by Dr. Waagen’s generation, whose 
attention was directed only to a small number of specially 
large or wealthy collections; scores of scholarly and 
elaborate catalogues of private collections have been 
published, or printed for private circulation; and our 
interest now penetrates far lower in the scale of artistic 
merit than before, not because the upper levels are becom- 
ing exhausted, but because we cannot leave aside the lower 
ranges if we are to solve the questions arising in the upper. 
The net must be cast wider and deeper than Waagen 
could have thought conceivably desirable. 

The system of collecting data must, I think, of neces- 
sity be regional; and it is suggested that each of the 
members of the central authority should also be regional 
commissioners responsible for the administration of the 
register within an area. Many of the directors of the 
larger provincial art galleries already possess considerable 
knowledge of the art resources of their districts or 
counties, and this knowledge should be utilised by incor- 
porating them into the machinery of the register, either 
in the capacity of regional commissioners, where their 
qualifications and training are suitable, or as advisory 
associates whose special acquaintance with the area would 
be invaluable. 

Although, for lack of a large enough body of trained 
helpers, it would perhaps be impossible to maintain so 
high a standard of scholarship as in the best of the 
catalogues of private collections, the data recorded should 
be as full as circumstances permit. The cataloguing 
technique employed in the later Burlington House loan 
exhibitions is generally accepted as a standard. Discus- 
sions of attribution should be brief and confined as nearly 
as possible to matters of fact ; a sharp distinction drawn 
between signed or documented works, attributions 
authenticated by old engravings, by old catalogues, by 
family tradition, by expert opinion, or attributions merely 
at the owner’s responsibility. 

The majority of the works listed would naturally 
be of little interest or importance. The number of 
veritable masterpieces newly discovered would probably 
not be large. But between these two limits lies the field 
in which the greatest value of the register would consist. A 
classification of the data by some simple general rule 
would be necessary. The highest category, those works 
of a quality sufficient to render them desirable to the 
national collections, or to the galleries of the large pro- 
vincial centres, should be ear-marked, their exportation 
prohibited, and powers of compulsory purchase conferred 
on the Registry Commission or the galleries concerned, 
either to be exercised immediately, or, if delay is necessary 
for financial reasons or because of lack of present accom- 
modation, at some later date, provided that a voluntary 
sale to a public gallery has not by then taken place. The 
second category, of works important for research and 
historical reasons, should be fully and carefully pub- 


lished, and measures taken to ensure the fulfilment of 
public duty in their proper conservation, and in the admis- 
sion of students. Powers are needed to safeguard works 
of art in both of these classes. Private possession of such 
works of art imposes a trust which it is up to the nation 
to see discharged. 

If these articles have served no other purpose, I do at 
least hope that they have demonstrated the need for an 
official enquiry into the subject, for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on Works of Art in private possession. 


Comments on “‘The Reputation of English Art” which was 
published in the May issue of APOLLO, will be found on page 162. 


JEFFEREYES HAMETT O’NEALE 
GENERAL ARTIST AND FABLE PAINTER 


Two articles have already appeared in this magazine 
(June and September 1940) dealing with some of the 
activities of this artist, and later will be published extracts 
from a unique book of engravings containing more than 
300 reproductions from signed original drawings and 
compositions by him. 

There has recently been published for the same 
author a biography account of all the artist’s activities in 
book illustrating, japanning, etc., and in which a number 
of red-anchor pieces of Chelsea porcelain, decorated with 
fable subjects, were only provisionally attributed to him 
and it must therefore be a matter of great satisfaction to 
all connoisseurs of ceramics to learn that every one of 
these provisionally attributed specimens has its signed 
original in this book of engravings. 

Particularly is this so to the author, as the biography 
was compiled entirely from new sources and original 
researches by him. 

Copies of the biography can be had from the APOLLO 
Magazine, Ashton, Northampton. 

Bound in real Jap-vellum (de luxe) at 21s. 6d. 
(post free). 

Bound in attractive Blue Boarding at 12s. 6d. 
(post free). 
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THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Over fifty members attended the luncheon at Gros- 
venor House on Wednesday, 21st May, which was held 
prior to the Annual Meeting, Mr. Leonard Knight 
(President) occupying the Chair. 

After the Royal Toasts had been honoured, Mr. J. 
Francis Mallett (Joint Trustee and Past President) pro- 
posed the health of the Chairman who, in replying, 
thanked the members of the council for the generous 
support given to him during his year of office. 

At the Annual General Meeting, the twenty-third, 
which followed, the following officers were elected :— 
Mr. Leonard Knight (President), Messrs. A. Randolph 
Brett, Ronald F. Lock and George W. March (Vice- 
Presidents), Mr. S. W. Wolsey (Hon. Treasurer), and 
the following ordinary members were elected to fill 
vacancies on the Council : Messrs. W. S. Bell (Aberdeen), 
Jack G. Ellis (London), Thomas Lumley (London), 
Charles O’Donoghue (Torquay), and Temple Williams 
(London). 
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FURNITURE OF THE LATE IUDOR 
AND EARLY STUART PERIOD, 1575-1640 


T is reasoned that, following the reign of 
| Fae VI, more thought had been given to 

the life and comfort of the home, and on Elizabeth 
coming to the throne a new-born instinct for originality 
developed, and a style of its own, to be known as 
Elizabethan, sprang into being, which showed itself 
in a sense of domesticity and refinement that till then 
was unknown in the homes of England. The broad views 
of the sovereign and her advisers and entourage gener- 
ally towards religion resulted in many craftsmen from 
the Continent settling in this country, which had not 
been the case for many generations, and these émigrés 





Fig. I. One of a PAIR OF STOOLS, circa 1610 
Edgeworth Manor, Cirencester 


intermarried and settled down. Their views 
and knowledge of art were somewhat advanced 
on those of the English people, and resulted 
in the citizens enjoying the greater freedom 
prevalent under the Great Queen, giving 
more thought to comfort and elegance to 
their living conditions, in place of the some- 
what barbaric and coarse conditions of life 
existing under Henry VIII and previous 
monarchs. The age of cultural society had 
commenced, and small or comparatively small 
houses ali over the kingdom, not built as forts 
or to withstand sieges or built with the idea 
of having to stand the attacks of marauding 
parties, but built on the strength of the 
confidence of ordered government of the 
period to be lived in and furnished with some 
idea of comfort and decency. The growth in 
wealth, by reason in part because of the 


- : : Fig. II. 
trading done with the Continent and the Near 





MUNIMENT CHEST, circa 1600. 


East, created a moderately well off class somewhat 
antagonistic to the old ruling and titled families who 
controlled completely the destinies of the country and 
people in the past, which resulted in the great variety of 
furniture which was produced during the period. Some 
authorities consider that the particular characteristics of 
Elizabethan furniture are a lack of finish in the carvings 
and in the craftsmanship generally, lacking as it does in 
part the fine work and finish and real motive of the 
foreign craftsmen. This was due no doubt in part to the 
rather sudden and greater demand for furniture required 
and desired by the master traders, who were making 
money and were sufficiently advanced in education, were 
recognized by the government in being, and were per- 
manently to take a position in the country which hereto- 
fore had not been permitted te commoners. This is 
quite possible, and, considering the limited number of 
experienced craftsmen available, it is quite possibly a 
correct reason for the inferiority in the finish of some of 
the furniture of this time in comparison with the Gothic 
period and the furniture which was being made on the 
Continent. There was a considerable quantity in these 
days of inlaid, coloured and stained woods used, which 
became very popular. Marquetry also came into 
popular favour, originating in Italy, and followed by the 
craftsmen of Spain introduced into this country by 
Philip’s connexion. It is not too easy to date a piece of 
furniture to the year that it was made; for instance, 
some piece may bear a definite year carved on it, but it 
must not be taken that it was actually made at that date 
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The panels are wonderfully 
carved 
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FURNITURE OF THE LATE TUDOR AND EARLY STUART PERIOD, 1575-1640 


It is therefore quite conceivable to under- 
stand the value attached to such an important 
part of the life of the period, and as much as 
five hundred pounds in our money of to-day 
was given for a bed at that time. The bed- 
stead was connected with the birth, marriage 
and death of most families. The Great Bed 
of Ware is a wonderful example of this time, 
and was mentioned in our last issue. . An 
allusion to this celebrated piece of furniture 
appears in the poetical itinerary of Prince 
Ludwig of Anholt Gothea, 1596. Ten feet 
nine inches in width, ten feet nine inches in 
length, seven feet six and a half inches 
in height, it was considered large enough to 
hold four couples comfortably. 

It came into the possession of Charles 
Dickens, but now lies where it should, at the 
London Museum. Chairs began to come 
into use during Queen Mary’s reign, and 
very much so during the period about which 
we are writing. As we mentioned earlier, 
it is not contended that the growth of wealth 
during this wonderful period created an 
increased demand for more comfort in the 
home, though apparently it did not result 
in the furnishing of the various castles and 
halls of the Queen herself. When she moved 
from one place to another, which she fre- 
quently did, only the panelling of the rooms 
was left to await her return, everything else 
of a movable character being taken, result- 


Fig. III. COURT CUPBOARD, ELIZABETHAN ing, as we mentioned, in a wonderful trek 
M. Harris and Sons, 4-6 New Oxford Street, W.C.1 of vehicles. Naturally, the Great Queen 





—very likely the date was placed for some particular 
reason, a presentation or marriage, and the length of 
time that has elapsed makes it nearly impossible to fix 
the year exactly in which it was really made, even from 
other details of the piece. It is very surprising, however, 
how wonderfully knowledgeable museum authorities are, 
also the leading antique dealers. The actual period and 
date of a piece makes such a difference to the value, 
historically and otherwise, that it is considered generally 
that there is rather a tendency to pre-date objects of art 
and furniture that for definite corroboration correspond- 
ing details in other examples should be looked at. 

Up to this period stools were used generally in every 
room in a home, and practically always in bedrooms, 
where they were used also as tables. Such stools were 
found to be effective as weapons of offence in quarrels, 
which were not infrequent, and were particularly useful 
in the houses of the commoners, who would not be 
carrying swords or even daggers, as the titled folks. It 
is permissible to remind readers that the importance 
attached to the bedstead was very great, so much so that 
the governing classes, at any rate, left and mentioned in 
their will to whom they left, and what had to be done with, 
their first, second and even third bedsteads on their 
decease. Before and in Elizabeth’s time, the bedstead 
and its fitments went with the owners when travelling, 
the number of wagons and carts required to carry the 
necessary wants of the entourage of a nobleman or 





. : , ; : Fig. V. COURT CUPBOARD, ELIZABETHAN 
sovereign running sometimes into hundreds of vehicles. C. and D. O'Donoghue, 12 Victoria Parade, Torquay 
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usually travelled herself with her esquires on horseback. 
Cupboards and buffets came into use and vogue, and the 
fine trestle tables, walnut being frequently used in place 
of oak. Court cupboards were very important pieces in 
the home, and gradually became ornamental. 

Collectors and lovers of this early period furniture 
would do well to keep their eyes open as there are very 
few specimens at present to be obtained. The actual 
number of genuine examples are naturally limited, as so 
many years have passed and also fairly strenuous times 
have occurred which is not exactly helpful in the preser- 
vation of such important fitments of a house as furniture, 
even in the best regulated homes, and we know well that 
life was not continuously peaceful even in the most im- 
portant mansions. It is proper to give an illustration of 
a stool for Fig. I; this is one of a pair, probably the best 
example known, of the first quarter of the XVIIth 
century, from Edgeworth Manor, Cirencester. Both of 
the stools are stamped R. P. (Richard Price), who was a 
cabinet maker of the XVIIth century and whose work is 
recorded in official documents of the Royal Household. 
Fig. II is a coffer or muniment chest, circa 1600. It isa 
very beautiful example of what was used for containing 
the robes and hangings of fine linen in use by the Church. 
The centre panel illustrates scenes from the Apocrypha, 
of John the Baptist, and the flanking panels of the 
Annunciation. The quality of the six caryalids is 
noteworthy. 

The next four illustrations are of Court and other 





cupboards. The court cupboard 
Re was probably developed from the 
hutch, which was in the simplest 
form—merely a chest upon legs. 
Later the lid was substituted by 
doors at the front, enclosing cup- 
boards to form a buffet or side- 
board, and finally the space between 
the legs was converted to still more 
cupboard space. The court cup- 
board was a chest serving table for 
dining accessories, generally a double- 
bodied cabinet used to hold plate 
and eating utensils, wine, etc. Ina 
wealthy household, two or three 
might be found in one room, and 
the rich carving and inlay of many 
of these pieces is evidence that they 
were considered important articles 
of furniture. A court cupboard is 
mentioned by Shakespeare in Romeo 
and Juliet. Fig. III is a fine example 
with cup and cover supports between 
top and shelf ; the frieze and borders 
below carved with interlaced scrolls 
and rosettes, and inlaid bands of 
herring-bone pattern; the small 
doors and centre panel to the upper 
part are inlaid with vases and flower 
éa sprays in ebony and holly; the 
lower part has two doors, each with 


—_ one carved and two plain panels. 


Fig. IV. COURT CUPBOARD, ELIZABETHAN 
Frank Partridge and Sons, 26 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Fig. IV speaks for itself—a fine 
specimen of the period of lovely 
brown colour, and Fig. V is another 
Elizabethan piece, of course in oak, 
with carved arches, inlaid along the frieze and 


centre panels of doors, and Fig. VI is another of the 
same period, unusually carved and of very high quality. 
Fig. VII is an uncommon piece, being an armoire 





Fig. VI. COURT CUPBOARD, ELIZABETHAN, 1600 


John Bell, Aberdeen 
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STOOL, early Stuart Period 
S. W. Wolsey, Ltd., 71-72 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


or clothes press of the early part of the XVIIth 
century. The original wood pegs for hanging the gar- 
ments are still intact. The chamfered-leg stool in oak, 
with stuffed velvet top, is of the early Stuart period ; 
these stools were often of simple base construction and 
devoid of ornamentation, the main features being the 
colourful material and fringes. Fig. VIII is a lovely 
though small example of a canted top buffet of very fine 
quality and colour, about 1600. It is richly ornamented 
with bulbs of pineapple form in ash carved with acanthus. 
No better example of this desirable form of Elizabethan 
furniture has come on to the market in recent years ; 
unfortunately its original home is not known, but the 
quality of the carving is evidence of its having been in the 
possession of one of the noble families of the period. 
Fig. IX. This is a three-tier Elizabethan buffet of an 
interesting and unusual type. Fig. X is a grandfather 
chair of the early XVIIth century, with the roof top and 
enclosed panelled sides and back being the proto- 
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Fig. VIII. CANTED TOP BUFFET, circa 1600, most 


richly ornamented 


type of the wing chair of the latter part of the century. 
A slightly earlier example with planked sides can be seen 
at Hornby Castle, Yorkshire. Fig. XI is a fine carved 
arm-chair of Charles I in original condition ; it is a good 
example of this period. The child’s arm-chair (Fig. XII) 
finishing up the illustrations of this short note, is 
of oak, and as can be seen is nicely carved, but also carries 
the date 1625. It came from Purston Manor, Oxon. The 
plain panel below the carved seat rail is the original foot 
rest, and was moved to its present position undoubtedly 
when the child had outgrown infancy. It is of course 
recognized by all collectors and historians that dated 
examples of furniture are of the greatest documentary 
value to students and collectors. 





Fig. IX. 


THREE-TIER BUFFET, circa 1600 
John Bell, Aberdeen 
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Fig. X. GRANDFATHER CHAIR, early XVIIth 


century 
S. W. Wolsey, Ltd., 71-72 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


a 


We shall deal with tables, bedsteads and chairs more 
fully in an early issue, and we should now like to thank 
the owners of the stool (Fig. I), the muniment chest 
(Fig. II), and the canted top buffet (Fig. VIII) for per- 
mission to illustrate these fine examples of the period. 
The preceding few lines on Stuart furniture naturally 
are only cursorily written with the idea of interesting 
collectors and lovers of the period. It was a wonderful 
age and members of the British Empire particularly 
now must be proud to realize that the present members 
are showing themselves worthy of their ancestry of that 
period. 

Mr. Wolsey, who is known throughout the world as 
one of the keenest collectors of early English furniture, 
is showing in this number in the position always occupied 
by his advertisement, one of the finest examples of 
Elizabethan furniture extant. Its quality is comparable 
to the finest pieces of the period in the possession of the 
great Companies in the City of London. 





Fig. XI. ARM-CHAIR, circa Charles I 
Charles Angell, 34 Milsom Street, Bath 





Fig. XII 
CHILD’S ARM-CHAIR 
bearing the date 1625, from 

Purston Manor, Oxon 
S. W. Wolsey, Ltd., 
71-72 Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.1 
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XUM 


FROM READERS’ COLLECTIONS 


A LOUIS XV SEAL. Illustrated on this page is a very beautiful seal of Louis 
XV, in the possession of Mr. Alex. Stewart, of Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. The 
figure, which is evidently intended to be St. Louis, Louis IX of France, 1216-1270 
(Crusader), is of solid gold on a pedestal of lapis lazuli. The handle is of crystal, and 
the lower seal is cut from a sapphire. 

It seems very probable that the seal was in the possession of Louis XV, as the larger 
impression shows the three fleurs-de-lys, and the smaller one the double “ L.’’ It has 
been suggested that the seal was used by the Duc d’Orleans from 1715 to 1723. The Duc 
d’Orleans was Regent until the King came of age in 1723, but it seems improbable that he 
would have used the King’s personal seal and the arms of France without a “‘ difference.” 


AN ASTBURY JUG 


(Left). A fine specimen of 
the “FAIR HEBE” JUG, 
bearing the date 1788 
In the possession of Mr. 
Humphrey Quin, of Hooley 
Lodge, near Coulsdon 























(Below). A portrait of 
SOPHIA, aged 5 years, 
daughter of Elizabeth 
Stuart and Frederick V 
of Bohemia, born in 
exile at The Hague, 
October 13, 1630, after- 
wards married the 
Elector of Hanover. 
Mother of George I 
Painted and signed 
by Pautus MOoREELSE 
From the collection of 
Major and Mrs. Tapp 
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ART AND TEMPERAMENT ~vI 


BY HERBERT FURST 


IV. THE RELIGIONS (concluded) | 
A FTER Rembrandt—nothing for more than a 


hundred years. In fact, a famous German 

aesthetician had stated categorically in the 
middle of the XIXth century: “Art has decisively 
broken with religion’ (F. T. Visscher); and a little 
later Dean Milman asked': “. . . is pure and spiritual 
Christianity implacably hostile to the Fine Arts?” ; and 
again, “‘. . . is Christianity to cast off Raffaelle and 
Correggio? ” And he answers: “ Religion must either 
break off all association with these dangerous friends, 
and the Fine Arts abandon their noblest field, or their 
mutual relations must be amicably adjusted.’”’ Dean 
Milman thought that “‘ the causes which may be expected 
to work this sacred reconciliation may be the growing 
intelligence of mankind. 

One sees the Dean still lived in the golden age _ 
believed in “‘ the growing intelligence of mankind,” 
age to which even we ourselves belonged but caieaien, 
when we too had a weakness for “ reconciliations.” 

The Dean was nevertheless right in this respect: 
Raffaelle and Correggio were indeed dangerous friends, 
dangerous because they were plausible and persuasive, 
but not religious in the true sense of the word. They 
gave the spirit of religion what one may truly call the 
coup de grdce. It is this grace, this element of irrelevant 
charm which is religion’s most dangerous enemy, because 
it reduces the sublimity and majesty of the Divine to 
human standards and proportions. The poison entered 
the system of the Church when it ceased to use artists 
as illustrators and pictures as the bible of the illiterate ; 
when it ceased to offer the splendour of its churches to 
the Glory of God and sought instead to attract the 
congregation with the charms of the Virgin. 

It is true that Raphael had, in his early Madonnas— 
especially the so-called ‘“‘ Tempi ’”” Madonna—set himself 
the task of expressing maternal love, and in the Madonna 
della Sedia created a Mother who is “ adorable ” just 
because she is so purely human ; it is true also that in 
the Sistine Madonna Raphael attempted at least to create 
the superhuman Mater dolorosa holding in her arms the 
preternaturally foreknowing Son ; but the Cupids leaning 
upon the sill of the frame spoil it all ; they are charming. 

A charming religion is a false one ; it is as if one were 
to call cream buns “ the staff of life.” 

This cream bun spirit, however, spread over Europe 
from Italy, even including grimly orthodox Spain, where 
Murillo continued to deal in Raphaelesque charm, along 
with the bloodier, tear-stained saints of the Spanish 
Hagiology. In XVIIIth century France we have a 
Bcucher decorating a chapel for his King in the same 
spirit in which he decorated ball-, bed- and bath-rooms 
for his royal employer and his mistresses. 

The reconciliation which Dean Milman hoped for 
was not, and in fact could not be, achieved under the 
Raffaelle-Correggio aegis, though plenty of that kind of 
“ religious "’ art continued to be produced during the 


' Latin Christianity,” 1855. 


XIXth century and the beginning of the XXth. It seems, 
though, suddenly to have ceased—petering out in the 
Church Art trade of to-day. 

One must then look for the expression of the Religious 
temperament outside the Renaissance tradition, and one 
looks almost, but not quite, in vain. As a matter of fact, 
its most outstanding example is found in England and 
in the art of Holman Hunt, who gave to reconciliation 
of Religion and Art the devotion of his whole heart and 
soul and spirit. 

With Millais, Holman Hunt was the founder of that 
curiously English movement known as the Preraphaelite, 
which consisted of the early, short-lived brotherhood of 
these two and Rossetti, and a number of sympathizers 
and followers such as Ford Maddox Brown and Burne 
Jones. Of all these, however, W. Holman Hunt alone 
seems to have had the truly religious urge, an urge which 
would not let him rest content until he had himself 
visited the Holy Land—which he did three times—so 
that he might be as true to the facts of nature as under- 
stood by the P.R.B. Nevertheless, Hunt did not com- 
mence his career with religious subjects, nor did he give 
up the literary subject matter of his choice during the 
rest of his life. The point here is that he may be said 
to have painted everything with religious devotion from 
“ The Eve of St. Agnes ” of 1848 onward until his death 
in IgIo. 

The P.R.B. were inspired by Ruskin’s advice to 
young artists to 


‘go to Nature in all singleness of heart and walk with her 
Mm bad and trustingly, having no other thought but how 
best to penetrate her meaning, rejecting nothing, neglecting 
nothing, and scorning nothing ”’ 


which is good literature but bad artistic advice, since the 
secret of art is not painstaking analysis but concentrated 
synthesis, so that even the tyro must see whatever part 
he is studying analytically, as part of a whole, of a syn- 
thesis. 

However, Millais, at first, and Holman Hunt, always 
followed the Ruskinian doctrine. Hunt seems to have 
had the ritual mind, for he took his Bible, too, in that 
spirit. Coventry Patmore, the poet, who knew the Pre- 
raphaelites at the time of their first appearance, said that 
Hunt struck him as 


“heroically simple and constant in his purpose, and with 
the quixotic notion that it was absolutely obligatory upon 
him to redress any wrong that came under his notice.” 


This clearly shows the spirit not of the “ actualist ”’ 
or tradesman artist but of the religious temperament. 

In 1854 Holman Hunt became famous for his greatest 
religious picture, ‘‘ The Light of the World ’’—greatest 
is here used solely to denote its phenomenal success with 
the public, to whom its spirit appealed so strongly that 
engravings were in demand and sold by the thousand. 

From our angle, however, this picture is surely 
amongst the worst religious pictures ever conceived. As 
a sheer piece of painting it is probably beyond the 
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capacity of 80 fer cent of those men and women of our 
time who call themselves artists—so highly is it wrought. 
What is wrong with it is its conception. Even the title 
seems to belie the picture. It represents the figure of a 
man cloaked in a bejewelled kind of coronation mantle, 
holding in one hand a decorated lantern and with the 
other knocking at a closed door. Which is the “ Light 
of the World ’’—the figure or the lantern? If the thorn- 
crowned figure is the “‘ Light ’—as of course it is meant 
to be—the lantern is a misleading anti-climax, and the 
coronation robe suitable, at most, to impress the simple 
minds of peasants. The fact is this Christ is the Victorian 
Christ which London City men found compatible with 
their weekday occupation. He is the Sunday Christ of 
“‘ God-fearing citizens "” who was lip-served by Sunday 
attendances at church and by payment of “ conscience 
money ”’ in the form of generous offertory and other 
charitable contributions. Or could one imagine this 
Christ scourging any sinner with a “ scourge of small 
cords.”” Our Victorian forebears would surely have con- 
sidered that most ungentle, unmeek, and unmild. And 
how could He warn the young man against “ great 
possessions’ if He Himself went about the world 
bedecked with gold and precious stones like a king of 
this world. 

In short, the picture, considered as a sermon addressed 
to a world that knew gaslight, steamships and steam 
trains—and was about to enter the era of “‘ Big Business ”’ 
in consequence—just does not “ read sense.’’ It is not 
sufficiently realistic, and Hunt was nothing if not a realist 
even in its most highly spiritual sense. It was in this 
spirit that he decided to visit the Holy Land in order to 
prove—to use his own words : 


“So far as my painting can, that Christianity is a living 
faith ; that the fullest realization of its wondrous story cannot 
unspiritualize it; that, followed up new lessons and fresh 
interests may present themselves by the teaching of art; 
it was used to teach, not only to divert, in the days when it 
was highest. The mere conventional treatment of the eternal 
story is altogether doomed.” 


He must go to the Holy Land himself; must study 
the people there on the spot ; must choose as his models 
for the holy persons actual oriental Jews ; verisimilitude 
must be carried to the extreme in utmost detail. It is as 
if he had said to himself: ‘‘ The Truth, the whole Truth, 
nothing but the Truth!” though Ruskin would or could 
have told him that the Truth he searched for had nothing 
in common with the truths he found. “ Science treats 
things as they are, Art with things as they affect the soul.” 

Hunt in all his art, with one exception, seems to have 
been uncertain of the distinction. He confused facts with 
the truth.* 

Nevertheless, with such truths Holman Hunt did 
build up a not unimpressive religiously symbolical 
picture, “‘ The Shadow of the Cross.” In this the Car- 
penter’s Son, standing in a carpenter’s workshop, is repre- 
sented by a handsome young Jewish model, who stretches 
himself, as if tired, and in so doing throws upon the 
wall the shadow of the Cross. In this painting the artist 
has reproduced every bit of the wood shavings on the 


* It is interesting to note in this connexion that another artist famous in 
his time for his Bible illustrations drawn or painted on the spot, also did this 
from religious conviction. He was James Tissot, who visited Palestine some 
twenty-five or thirty years later; but in this case it was in order to assuage his 
conscience—and his devotion to religious art—-the act of repentance by a man 
who was, though a conscientious artist, by temperament a boulevardier. 
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floor with painstaking individual fidelity. Some would 
consider that in itself an act of penance. 

Another painting of such extraordinary, if nuzatory 
faithfulness is his picture called ‘‘ The Scapegoat.’’ It 
does, however, not represent any ritualistically sacrificial 
goat, but just an animal painted minutely on the shores 
of the Dead Sea. Its relizious significance lies in the title. 

Another and more elaborate picture still is ‘‘ The 
Finding of Christ in the Temple.’’ Again we find an 
accumulation of a mass of separate truths all based on 
local facts—but a few lines by Rembrandt, drawn with 
no care for historical accuracy, or for that matter the few 
words of St. Luke (ii, 48-50) tell us infinitely more than 
this accumulation of factual accuracies. 

Nothing can detract from Holman Hunt’s reputation 
in the historical sense. The conscientious labour which 
he bestowed on all his pictures, whether their theme was 
sacred or secular—as for instance the early “ Hireling 
Shepherd ”—is proof of his absolute integrity, his funda- 
mentally religious temperament. 

Nevertheless, he deserves to be remembered as an 
artist—apart from this—by only one picture, ‘‘ The 
Triumph of the Innocents,” perhaps the most original 
and independent of its kind created during the XIXth 
century. 

The subject is wholly imaginative. It shows the 
“Innocents ’’ whom Herod had slaughtered accom- 
panying the Holy Family on their flight into Egypt. It 
is quite unlike any other rendering of the subject, which 
was a popular one for many centuries. Its conception is 
purely poetic and therefore in the true sense creative. 

One must not, however, think that this came about 
because the artist had suddenly seen the error of his 
analytic manner. On the contrary, he published a 
pamphlet of twelve pages setting out every consideration 
of truth in detail that had been taken into account by 
him, e.g., in what year it was made, how old Christ 
then was, to what species the ass belonged, what kind of 
clothes Mary and Joseph must have worn, etc., etc. In 
short, he is still the same Hunt who de minimis curat. 

Yet, strangely, one might almost say miraculously, 
the picture is a successful synthesis; it has unity, 
harmony, cohesion. 

This is what Ruskin said about its effect : 


“‘ The painter’s quite separate, and, in its skill, better than 
magical power of giving effects of intense light, has aided 
the effort of his imagination, while the passion of his subject 
has developed in him a swift grace of invention which, for 
my own part, I never recognized in his design till now.” 


We must agree with Ruskin, or we should—neverthe- 
less, opinions differ. To a younger contemporary of ours 
it is ‘‘ altogether a horrid and repulsive performance.’”* 

Such vehement condemnation, curiously enough, 
echoes the condemnations showered upon the truly 
religious spirit of the Preraphaelite painters when their 
works were first exhibited. Thus Millais’ ‘‘ Christ in 
the House of His Parents ’’ was denounced as “‘ mean, 
odious, repulsive and revolting.” 

I can only reaffirm that in my view “‘ The Triumph 
of the Innocents’’ is one of the most remarkable and 
independent creations in the whole history of art. 

Although the XIXth century and the beginning of 
our own teemed with artists who manufactured “ sacred ”’ 


% Sacheverell Sitwell, in ‘“‘ Narrative Pictures.” 
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art of all kinds, some of it tremendously popular in its 
time, one need only to mention Gustave Doré and his 
permanent Doré Gallery in Bond Street which pro- 
vincials “did” together with the Zoo and Madame 
Tussaud’s on their visits to town, or Bouguereau, whose 
** Salon "’ Cézanne so much hankered after—there were 
few who possessed the religious temperament. The 
German, Fritz von Uhde, was an exception. His aim 
was what one might call “ the story of Christ in modern 
costume,” told in the manner of the plein air school. 

And this brings me to my last example of the religious 
temperament in art, partly because it did not express 
itself in sacred subjects at all, partly because it, too, was 
based on realism ; that is to say, the rendering of objects 
actually before the artist’s eyes, and partly because it 
sprang from the plein air school. 

This example is the temperament of Vincent van 
Gogh, a Dutch artist who has become famous only during 
the last twenty or thirty years though he died more than 
fifty years ago. 

In spite of his now acknowledged fame, it will seem 
to many that in citing van Gogh as an artist of great 
importance I am, to use an expression of Fantin Latour’s 
in connexion with Cézanne’s significance, ‘‘ making fun 
of the Louvre.” 

In short, to many, even to-day, van Gogh’s art is 
sheer madness. Let those who think like that consider 
two relevant points: let them ask themselves how often 
in the past artists have not been accused of this malady. 
Turner, for example, El Greco, Blake, and I know not 
how many more. Let them also ask themselves in special 
reference to our subject whether they are quite sure 
where religion ceases and madness begins? Was, for 
example, St. Francis of Assisi what we to-day would 
regard as quite sane when he preached to the Fishes ? 
Should we then call van Gogh insane because he preached 
to the customers of the art gallery in which he worked 
and was, in consequence, dismissed? Should we call 
him insane because he came to London and preached 
the Gospel to the slum-dwellers? Or because he went 
to Belgium and, living in direst poverty, preached to the 
miners of Le Borinage? Those who are still sure of 
their view will object that we know that he definitely 
became insane and had to be put away in an asylum in 
France. Well, this is what he wrote from there to his 
friend, Emile Bernard, in explaining a painting of his: 


“You will understand that these combinations of red 
ochre, of green saddened with grey, of dark lines surrounding 
the contours, that all this produces something of the anguish 
from which frequently certain of my companions in mis- 
fortune here suffer and which is called noir-rouge. Moreover, 
the green and pink motif of the last flowers of autumn carry 
this idea out.”’ 


Was this insanity? Or if it was written in a lucid 
interval, was it not an interval blinding in its lucidity ; 
a lucidity so powerful that no “ sane”’ artist could experi- 
ence it—the madness of genius ? 

No; this assertion is too strong. Genius has more 
poise, and in any case I think it can be said that the 
religious temperament is not found in the greatest human 
minds because it is content with its attempt to cut the 
great Gordian knot with the sword called ‘“‘ God ”’—that 
solution of the problem is too simple. 

What we are here concerned with is the fact that van 
Gogh, starting with strong religious feelings and seeking 


to soothe them with preaching, found its sublimation in 
the practice of his cry, ‘“‘I want to paint humanity, 
humanity, humanity !”’ And thus he did find his salva- 
tion in paint. 

The passage I have already quoted, and indeed many 
others which I could cite, proves that behind all this 
passion he had for paint, that is for handling pigment, 
which even a child could recognize in his pictures, 
behind this passion, and indeed its cause, was a vision of 
a significance he had vainly tried to express by other 
means ; it was his vision of God, and thus he gave his 
sun-sered mind as a burnt offering to his God—sun- 
stroke had unhinged him. 

I will quote another passage, this one from the 
reminiscences of “‘ T,”’ the Punch critic, in which he 
describes a visit to a van Gogh exhibition‘ : 


“I went,” says the critic, “‘ with little hope of enlighten- 
ment. I suddenly found myself opposite a picture of sun- 
flowers > I can only describe the effect on me as analogous 
to the often described phenomena of conversion. I suddenly 
saw the splendour of the passion with which it had been 
painted, the self-revelation of an inspired fanatic rapt away 
with the beauty and sincerity of his vision. . . .” 


One might, I think, varying the well-known words, 
say here with propriety of van Gogh: They also serve 
who only see and paint. That, too, is a form of divine 
service and a sure sign of the religious temperament. 


* From Eric J. Underwood's ‘‘ Short History of French Painting.” 
* Presumably the one in the Tate Gallery. 
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SPANISH BAROQUE ART. By W. WEISBACH. 

University Press). 7s. 6d. net. 

This book consists of three lectures on Spanish 
baroque art given at the University of London in 1939 
by Werner Weisbach, who has written in fuller detail 
on that many-sided phase of art in his Die Kunst der 
Burock in Italien, Frankreich, Deutschland und Spanien. 
The baroque, which rose to the level of a general Euro- 
pean style in the XVIIth century, a style mouvementé, 
dynamic, and exuberantly ornamental, flowered in Spain 
into a style as rich as the late Gothic estilo florido, some- 
thing intrinsically national ‘‘ Spanish,” with complex 
references to earlier influences which are the delight of 
art historians. In the soaring and audacious Cathedral 
of Salamanca late Gothic and baroque are strangely 
blended. The book, which bears traces of its original 
lecture-form, only attempts to condense an immense 
subject within a little space. The first section deals with 
architecture, the second with sculpture, and the third 
with painting, and in this final chapter El Greco, Velazquez 
and Valder Leal are among the painters whose works 
are brought before the reader. The last-named, an 
embodiment of the decadent state of the baroque in 
religious art, is unduly praised as ‘‘ one of the most 
original and independent exponents of Spanish art in 
this period ”’ (p. 64). Lovers of Spain, a world apart 
from the rest of Europe, separated by climatic differences, 
“‘and isolated in time as well as space,’’ will welcome 
this useful summary, which is illustrated by sixty-seven 
photographs. These are in some instances so small in 
scale as to be almost valueless. 


(Cambridge 


M. J. 
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ART“COLLECTIONS’ FUND azrt 


ILLUSTRATED ACQUISITIONS OF 1940 


obtaining or has helped to obtain TWELVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THREE 


S cosa the formation of the Fund some thirty-seven years ago, the fund has succeeded in 


Works of Art for the Nation, and illustrations of many of them have been reproduced 


in the Annual Reports. 


In the interest of economy the illustrations are omitted from the 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Report, and we are glad to have the privilege of helping to repair 


the loss with the illustrations in the pages of APOLLO. 


succeeding issues. 


Further selections will appear in 





BOLOGNE SCHOOL 


Francesco Francia was the leading Bolognese artist of 
his time, and as a draughtsman, one of the scarcest of the 
great Renaissance Masters. It shows a composition of 
three figures, the exact meaning of which is somewhat 
obscure, but in which an eminent classical scholar, 
Professor J. D. Beasley, has thought to recognise the 
theme of certain lines of the Saturnalia of Macrobius, 
the Latin author of about A.D. 400. The gestures 
of the figure in the centre suggests that the artist 


Drawing by FRANCESCO FRANCIA (1450-1518) 


intended her to represent the Roman goddess Angerona. 

There are examples of Francia’s work in the Uffizi, 
in the Albertini in Vienna and the Morgan Library in 
New York. The above is regarded as the most beautiful 
in execution and composition. 

The drawing, 9 inches by 14}? inches, is done with 
paint of a brush in bistre, heightened in white, and was 
purchased by the National Art-Collections’ Fund for £525 
and presented to the Ashmolean Museum. (No. 1192.) 
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EDINBURGH from the Water of Leith By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. (1775-1851) 
Water Colour (24} in. by 384 in.) purchased for £315 by the National ‘Art- Collections’ Fund out of the 
Cochrane Trust and presented to the National Gallery of Scotland. (No. 1197) 








NOTTINGHAM By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. (1775-1851) 
Water Colour (12 in. by 18} in.) purchased by the Nottingham. Museum and Art Gallery for £230, 
aided by a contribution of £50 from the National Art-Collections’ Fund. (No. 1198) 
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WALTER RICHARD SICKERT Portrait by P. WiLtson STEER, O.M. 

23% in. by 11} in., purchased for £63 by the National Art-Collections’ Fund. 

Lent to the City Art Gallery, Manchester, later to be presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery. (No. 1200) 
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GOLD RINGS from Thame, Oxfordshire, found May 31, 1940 


The gold rings illustrated formed part of the dis- 
covery of Silver Groats and Gold Rings made on the 
banks of the River Thames near the town of Thame. At 
the inquest the hoard was declared to be treasure trove. 
The rings are assigned to the period of the coins (1351 to 
1461). They are, from right to left: (1) Thin, with 
high bezel, set with a turquoise ; (2) Massive, set with a 
“‘ toad-stone ”’ (a palatal tooth of the fossil fish, Lepido- 
tus) ; (3) Ring with chased hoop and flat hexagonal bezel 
set with green glass; (4) Small hoop ring, chased with 
floral matrices and engraved with “‘ tout pour vous” in 
black letter ; and (5) which is one of the finest medizval 
rings in existence; a superb jewelled ring, the hoop 
set with cabochon amethysts and the lid of its large box- 
bezel set with a cruciform amethyst. Within the bezel is 
a loose plate chased with a spray of leafage, corresponding 
to that on the upper side of the lower face of the 
bezel. 


The under side of this latter plate is engraved with a 
scene of the Crucifixion. On the lid and around the 
sides are a series of black-letter majuscules, which are to 
be read : 


MEMANTO MEI DOMINE. 


Purchased by the Ashmolean Museum for £150, with 
the help of £35 from the National Art-Collections’ Fund. 
(No. 1195.) 


The National Art-Collections’ Fund has purchased 
and presented to the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle, a 
portrait of Earl Grey seated in his room at Downing 
Street, painted by Benjamin Robert Haydon. 

Earl Grey was very closely associated with Newcastle, 
and Grey Street, generally regarded as one of the finest 
streets in Europe, was named after him. Earl Grey, 
born in Northumberland in 1764, returned to the North 
of England when he resigned the office of Prime Minister 
in 1834 and died at Howick in 1845. 


~~ 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Collectors generally and of old glass in particular will 
be delighted to know that Mr. Cecil Davis, late of Stratton 
Street and St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, Kensington, has 
found a new home at 3 Grosvenor Street, an attractive 
corner shop just off New Bond Street. 

It is also a matter for congratulation that the loss of 
stock is not so heavy as was at first feared. 

















HERTFORD MARKET PLACE ON MARKET DAY, circa 1800. 


By THomAs ROWLANDSON (1756-1827) 


In this water colour (12} in. by 23} in.) a certain amount of artistic licence has been used in the background. 
It was secured by the National Art-Collections’ Fund for £178 1os. and presented to the Hertford 





Museum. (No. 1199) 
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IDENTIFYING AND DATING 
BRITISH AND IRISH SILVER parr 


BY EDIVARD IWENHAM 


HEN the prosaic is leavened with romance it 
W invariably has a wider appeal and makes the 
study of any subject more interesting. This 
perhaps explains why students of early silver derive a 
particular pleasure from examples bearing one or another 
of the town marks of English provincial towns, for these 
marks, which serve to identify the work of local silver- 
smiths, are quite often associated with the traditions of 
the locality which they represent. 

During the many years the writer lived in the United 
States, he was always on the look-out for silver bearing 
the mark of one of the English provincial towns. In view 
of the number of early settlers who went from the south- 
western counties, it seems likely that some took with them 
silver which was made in Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset, 
where several town marks are known to have been used, 
including Barnstaple, Plymouth, Truro, Taunton, and 
Bristol. 

It may be well to mention that certain provincial 
towns were appointed by statute to assay silverwork, and 
after 1700 these used variable date letters as well as the 
town mark, to which other marks were added (and the 
original town mark changed in some instances). There- 
fore, before touching upon the smaller towns or minor 
Guilds, as they are often termed, we will deal with the 
several centres which were spoken of as assay towns. 
They are York, Norwich, Newcastle, Exeter, Chester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham ; with the exception of the 
last three, however, none of them functions to-day. 

One excellent method by which the various provincial 
assay offices and town marks may be seen at a glance 
and more easily memorized, is to draw a map of England 
and mark each place and its own silver marks against it 
on the map—really a sort of geographical survey of 
English provincial silver marks, the details of the more 
important of which are described in the following 
paragraphs : 

YorK. This city was the foremost of the seven 
provincial offices appointed to “ have divers touches ”’ 
in 1423, and an important school of silversmiths was 
doubtless working in York from medieval times until the 
end of the XVIIth century. By about 1713 the office 
apparently ceased to function, as no plate seems to have 
been marked there until after it was reopened in 1776-77. 
Prior to 1700, when the York assay office was re-estab- 
lished, the town mark was a fleur-de-lys conjoined to 
a leopard’s head crowned both demidiated. From 1700 
until it ceased to operate in about 1713, the town mark 
was changed to a Greek cross charged with five lions 
passant, accompanied by the figure of Britannia and the 
lion’s head erased and a date letter, each in a separate 
punch. 

When the office was reopened in 1776 the Greek 
cross was retained, but as the old standard of silver had 
been restored, the lion passant and leopard’s head 


crowned replaccd the figure of Britannia and the lion’s 
head erased. In 1784, as with London silver, the head 
of the reigning sovereign was added to indicate payment 
of duty, the leopard’s head being discontinued during 
the last five years that the York office functioned, the 
office being finally closed in 1856-57. 

NorwicH: While authorized to assay more than a 
century earlier, Norwich was not established as an assay 
town until 1565. There is evidence that a considerable 
number of silversmiths were working in this ancient 
East Anglian city, the majority of them being Dutchmen 
and natives of other Continental countries. Until 1600, 
the town mark was a castle above a lion passant in the 
same shield, occasionally but not invariably accompanied 
by a date letter in a separate punch. A rose crowned 
(a standard or fineness mark) was adopted in 1624-25, 
accompanied by one of the variations of the castle and 
lion punch and a date letter, but the rose punch has been 
found on examples attributed to a few years earlier. 
Actually, however, the lack of plate bearing the Norwich 
marks from about 1585 to 1624 would indicate that the 
office almost, if not quite, ceased to function during that 
period. 

For some years later in the century the rose and the 
crown appear in separate punches, but during the last 
ten years of its existence the Norwich office, which 
virtually closed in 1697, again used the rose crowned, in 
each case accompanied by the castle and lion town mark. 

NEWCASTLE: Now more generally known for its 
production of coal, Newcastle was one of the principal 
centres of the goldsmith’s craft as early as the middle of 
the XIIIth century, at which time coinage was minted 
there. Although no date letter was used, a town mark was 
adopted in 1658, from which year until 1672 Newcastle 
silver was marked with a single castle and a lion passant 
to sinister, that is, walking to the right as you look at 
the punch. In 1672 the lion punch was discontinued, 
and the former single castle replaced by three castles 
(two above one), frequently accompanied by a rose in a 
separate punch ; then the rose is discontinued, but the 
three-castle punch remains in use. 

In 1702, when a Company of Goldsmiths was in- 
corporated, the figure of Britannia and the lion’s head 
erased were added to the town mark to comply with the 
regulations regarding the higher standard of silver, each 
of these being in a separate punch. Date letters were 
adopted, but they do not seem to have always been used 
during the period 1709 to 1716. 

Upon the restoration of the old standard in 1721-22, 
the figure of a lion passant (walking to the right until 
1728, when it is turned to the left), and a leopard’s head 
accompany the three-castle mark, and these, with certain 
variations and changes, contemporaneous with similar 
changes in the London marks, remained in force until 
the office was closed in 1884. 
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TOWN MARKS USED BY ENGLISH PROVINCIAL ASSAY OFFICES 


EXETER: There are to the present time numerous 
examples of fine plate in the West Country which were 
made by Exeter goldsmiths during the XVIth century, 
and there are indications that an important Guild existed 
in this city many years earlier. The town mark found on 
Exeter plate of the XVIth-XVIIth century is a Roman 
capital letter X, usually with a crown above and a 
mullet on either side within a circle of tiny pellets. 
Occasionally, the punch follows the outline of the letter 
and crown, and during the last decade of the XVIIth 
century other variations, such as a square punch, occur. 

In 1701, when the Exeter assay office was established, 
the former letter X was superseded by a castle with 
three turreted towers; and until 1720 this was accom- 
panied by the figure of Britannia, the lion’s head erased 
(and a variable date letter). In 1721 the Britannia and 
lion’s head punches were discontinued and replaced by 
the lion passant and leopard’s head. The two last 
mentioned, with the triple-towered castle and date letter 
remained in force until 1777, when the leopard’s head 
was discontinued, In 1784, the reigning sovereign’s 


head was adopted, and variations of the tower, the lion 
passant, and the sovereign’s head with a variable date 
letter continued to be used by Exeter until the office 
ceased to function in 1883. 


CHESTER: Apart from the relatively modern offices of 
Sheffield and Birmingham, Chester is the one surviving 
provincial assay town. The assay office was first author- 
ized in 1687, when a punch showing a sword erect and 
three garbs or wheat sheaves was adopted as the town 
mark. This continued for a few years, when the word 
STER 
LING 
have been fairly consistently used until the office ceased 
in 1697. 

Like other provincial offices, it was reopened in 1701, 
when the town mark was changed to three lions of 
England dimidiated impaled with three garbs of the Earl 
of Chester, dimidiated. This punch, with a variable date 
letter and the two punches prescribed during the period 
of High Standard were used until 1719-20, when, with 


, 


“sterling ’’ impressed in a shaped punch scems to 
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TOWN MARKS USED BY SOME OF THE MINOR ENGLISH GUILDS 


the restoration of the old standard, Chester adopted the 
lion passant and leopard’s head in addition to the town 
mark. 

In 1779-80 the former sword and three garbs was 
restored as the town mark, the leopard’s head punch being 
discontinued in 1838-39. Meanwhile, in 1783-84, the 
reigning sovereign’s head had been added to the other 
marks ; consequently, from 1784 until 1838 silver marked 
at the Chester office bears six punches (the town mark, 
the lion passant, leopard’s head, sovereign’s head, date 
letter, and maker’s mark). From 1839-40 until 1889-90 
there are five marks, the leopard’s head having been 
discontinued. 

BIRMINGHAM: As remarked, the Birmingham office, 
like that of Sheffield, is relatively modern, both being 
established in 1773. Nor have any very marked changes 
been made to the original marks of either ; the Birming- 
ham town mark being an anchor which is accompanied 
by a lion passant in a separate punch, a variable date 
letter, the maker’s mark, and, from 1784 until 1890, by 
the reigning sovereign’s head. 

SHEFFIELD: Here, the town mark has always been 
a crown, from the establishment of the Sheffield assay 
office in 1773. Other marks used by Sheffield are a 
variable date letter, the lion passant, the reigning sover- 
eign’s head from 1784 to 1890, and, of course, the 
maker’s mark. One peculiarity with the date letters from 
the founding of the Sheffield assay office until 1823 is 
that the letters were not used in alphabetical order, as 
was the case with other offices. 

In addition to York, Newcastle, and Norwich, the 
Act of 1423 granted the right to “‘ have divers touches ”’ 
to Bristol, Lincoln, Salisbury, and Coventry. Neither of 
the last four, however, exercised the privilege. 

As might be expected, a number of the town marks 
cannot be definitely ascribed. Others, while they have 
given rise to certain controversy, are generally accepted 
as indicating the towns to which they are severally 
ascribed. Thus, TR conjoined within a circle of pellets 
is accepted as being the mark of Truro, and the letter 
T and a tun as that of Taunton. Silverwork made at 
Poole was marked with an escallop shell ; Gateshead is 


assumed to have used a goat’s head impressed twice ; 
Lincoln adopted a fleur-de-lys either within a circle or an 
ellipse of pellets ; and King’s Lynn used the arms of the 
city, namely, three conger eels’ heads each pierced with 
a cross crosslet. 

Bristol, though authorized to establish an assay office, 
apparently failed to do so. There is evidence, however, 
that some form of control was exercised over the gold- 
smiths, as silverwork bearing a ship issuing from a castle 
in addition to a lion passant and a leopard’s head have 
been found in and around Bristol, the ship and castle 
having been “ borrowed ” from the Bristol arms. Hull 
was another town which seems to have had a fairly 
active group of goldsmiths during the XVIIth century, 
and an appreciable number of examples are known 
punched with the letter ‘‘H”’ or the arms of the town, 
three ducal crowns one above the other. Occasional 
pieces of silver are impressed with both of these marks, 
and all examples, either with one of or the combined 
marks, bear the mark of the maker. Some effort was made 
to institute a variable date letter, but instances of this 
are rare. 

Probably the most comprehensive collection of 
English provincial town marks was represented in the 
provincial spoons assembled by the late H. D. Ellis, and 
disposed of at Sotheby’s some few years ago. This 
collection included many which could at the best be only 
tentatively ascribed ; and in the illustrated lists of English 
marks in standard works of reference the list of provincial 
marks not yet identified is of some length, though 
doubtless, as time goes on, many of them will join the 
list of those which may be definitely attributed to some 
particular town. As each of us moves around the country 
he may be sufficiently fortunate in acquiring an example 
which can be traced back through family papers or other 
records, and in view of the strong possibility of some 
having been taken to America by the early settlers, we 
may even hope to add to our knowledge through the 
medium of their descendants. 


The marks of the High Standard period referred to in this article are dealt 
with more fully in the first of this series, which appeared in Apotto for April, 
I94l. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


10 Crooked Usage, 
N 


The Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine. 
Dear Sir, 

It is not often that the pages of APOLLO are encroached upon 
by political discussion, most subscribers lending their support 
because of their interest in art whatever their party colour. The 
article by Mr. Sewter would seem therefore to call for comment 
if only because its isolation might otherwise give it an undue 
importance. 

Mr. Sewter’s main contention that there should be “a 
restriction of private control of works of art of national, historic, 
or xsthetic importance ”’ has a certain amount of validity. It is 
unfortunately still true that many inheritors of works of art do 
not realize the frequent importance of their possessions in the 
general English cultural tradition. A case in point may be found 
in the edition of Vanbrugh’s letters published some ten or twelve 
years ago, when those dealing with the building of Blenheim had 
in part to be omitted because the owner of that edifice chose to 
consider the whole matter an unwarrantable intrusion upon the 
private affairs of an English country gentleman. But this attitude 
is not common and to argue from the exceptional to the general 
is not just. 

It is well known that the national museums have benefited 
time and again from the zeal with which private collectors have 
followed their particular bent. From the King’s Library in the 
British Museum to the Sheepshanks Collection at the Victoria 
and Albert, from the Mond Bequest in the National Gallery to the 
Wallace Collection at Hertford House, from the Fitzwilliam at 
Cambridge to the Holburne of Menstrie at Bath, from the 
Courtauld Institute at London to the Barber Institute at Birming- 
ham (neither of them unknown to Mr. Sewter), we are indebted 
to the foresight, judgment and generosity of the private collector. 
Three centuries ago a royal connoisseur formed a celebrated 
collection in this country which was scattered to the four winds 
when taken over by the State. A quarter ofa century ago politicians 
were proposing to sell some of the Turner pictures which the 
painter had bequeathed to the nation. State control of works of 
art would appear to have its drawbacks too. 

But my chief disagreement with Mr. Sewter concerns the 
grounds on which he bases his argument. He holds the curious 
opinion that English literature is of good repute abroad simply 
because it has had better publicity there than English painting, 
and apparently efficient propaganda will automatically put 
Reynolds on a par with Giotto, Chantrey with Donatello, and 
Adam with the builder of the Parthenon. For in his own words 

“* the reason (i.e. for the great repute of our literature as opposed to 
our painting) is — not to be found in the quality of the 
material itself . . . the English school (of painting) has riches to 
show which . . . can challenge any comparison. One must 
grant that the propagandist has begun well: he has at least 
convinced himself, if no one else. I am not deriding English 
art; but I do suggest that any unbiassed and reasonable critic 
would agree that English literature holds its international 
supremacy on its merits alone, and that English art—however 
enthralling its attractions for us—cannot claim a similar place in 
the eyes of the world. 

The article is full of distortions, as is to be expected from such 
an ardent advocate of cultural propaganda. He quibbles at the 
little space devoted to art by the weeklies and monthlies. Yet 
would he expect APOLLO to contain reviews of works by, say, 
Mr. J. M. Keynes or Mr. Dornford Yates? He makes no mention 
at all of the monthlies devoted entirely to art. His comparison with 
manuscripts of Charles Lamb is false ; to have any significance 
the comparison should have been with illuminated manuscripts 
which are works of art in themselves. But in that case his point 
would have lost its sharpness. 

As for Mr. Sewter’s desire for an “‘ edifice of cultural propa- 
ganda,”’ I suggest he looks at the front covers of “* ‘Tvorchestvo,” 
the Russian art monthly produced by some such “ edifice.”” He 
will find them surprisingly different from the varied covers of 
ApoLLo. In 1940 “* Tvorchestvo ’’ was adorned five times with 
portraits of Lenin or Stalin ; in 1939 out of six copies to reach 
me no less than five had front covers reproducing portraits of 
Lenin or Stalin. Moreover, as the advertisements say, “‘ what 
you see on the label you will find in the tin.””. There seems to 
me to be something wrong about all this but perhaps my stomach 
is too squeamish. 


™ 
June 14, 1941 
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One last point. I remember chatting with Mr. Sewter at 
Sotheby’s a year ago and finding to my surprise that he had no 
interest in forming a collection of his own, on however modest 
ascale. This aloof, academic interest in works of art seems to be 
at the root of his desire that everything should be “ registered, 
indexed, and made available to students and public under satis- 
factory conditions.” Paintings, drawings, sculpture, are to be 
regarded merely as fodder for the art historian, for that is evidently 
what Mr. Sewter is really anxious about. The element of 
personal pleasure does not enter into it; the private collector 
must be liquidated. Is there to be no joy of private possession left 
in this ghastly millennium? And is it to be a world made 
expressly for the researcher to pursue his studies in, with the 
despised private collector—if he is allowed to exist—* sending 
cars for him to the nearest station, (and) providing refreshment, 
lodging, and facilities of all kinds,’’ to quote Mr. Sewter’s descrip- 
tion of the only sort of collector that appeals to him ? 

Yours faithfully, 
CecIL FARTEING. 
The Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine. 
Sir, 

The calm assurance—even effrontery—with which those who 
have not propose to take away from those who have is familiar 
enough in the columns of our more spectacular newspapers, but 
I never expected to see it in APOLLO. A modern reversal of 
Biblical teaching which is altogether regrettable. 

Unless it is going to be suggested that the owners of valuable 
works of art have acquired them by theft or other shocking pro- 
cedure (which would not in any case be the business of an out- 
sider), they must be considered as possessing them legally. If 
they have not paid for them they may have inherited them from 
some forbear who did, and in that case the State has taken a 
heavy toll on the legacy and has thereby legalized the transfer 
of ownership and admitted proprietary rights. And it is these 
anathematized owners who have borne the costs of upkeep, their 
housing, maintenance, and insurance. 

If these things are of such national importance and if the 
nation wants them, it could no doubt find the necessary sums 
with which to buy them. It can already prevent their removal 
from the country. Nobody who glances at the figures of our 
annual budget or who remembers what it has bought on occasion 
will deny that, or pretend that it would be a noticeable drain on 
the country’s finances. The nation could, in short, purchase all 
the things Mr. Sewter is so anxious to study, if it so wished. 

Nothing, however, is more certain than that it does not so 
wish. Our national collections have, I understand, a good many 
pictures already, and it is conceivable that the Trustees therefor 
and the Keepers thereof have a good idea of the gaps in their 
collections. Even the Zoo wants only a limited number of 
elephants. 

It is no less the fact that the nation as a whole does not want 
them either, and Mr. Sewter devotes nearly a column to proving 
it. It almost seems as though it was he, on his own behalf or 
on behalf of a minute minority, who wished to dispossess the 
owners of their property for his (or their) own convenience. I 
do certainly wonder what he would say if there were some Act 
empowering some one to walk into his house and confiscate his 
most precious bargains ! 

As to the exhibition of private treasures to research workers 
and students, I could (did Mr. Sewter’s interest extend to one 
of the lesser arts) show him some not to be found in any museum 
or collection. And I would, very willingly. But I would cer- 
tainly not engage to show them to a few scores or hundreds of 
Mr. Sewters just as and when it was convenient for them to pay 
me acall. Nor would I permit very many of them to handle my 
specimens, and I believe very few would expect it. All that is no 
reflection of the supposed callers. It is an indication of practical 
difficulties. 

The long and the short of it is that Mr. Sewter is cutting at 
the very basis of civilized life and justice. He wants one law for 
the rich and another for the poor, and (so it seems to me) without 
even the excuse of sentiment for his object is nakedly and avowedly 
selfish. 

How I wish I could find some of those *‘ innumerable century- 
old collections, now devalued and neglected, whose owners had 
no inducement to sell or to properly conserve!’’ But on second 
thoughts that only takes us back to 1840, and maybe those owners 
are not so very silly or careless after all. E. B. Haynes. 


June 14, 1941 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PAINTINGS OF JAN VERMEER. PxHacpon Edition. 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains reproductions of the paintings 
of Jan Vermeer of Delft, with an excellent short intro- 
duction by Professor Bodkin, who gives us all the facts, 
and the greater part of the conjectures about this inter- 
esting figure. Professor Bodkin was not faced here, as 
were the editors of some other numbers of the Phaedon 
editions, with the problem of selection, and the full total 
of the accepted canon is illustrated. Apart from two or 
three small-scale reproductions of “‘ near-Vermeers,’”’ the 
only work of another artist shown is the small panel by 
Carel Fabritius of a goldfinch on its perch, which by 
its handling suggests a.real affinity between the two 
painters. 

The illustrations are arranged roughly in order of 
date as far as can be guessed, beginning with the early 
“Christ in the House of Martha and Mary,” strongly 
influenced by Italian painting of the early XVIIth century, 
and ending with late works such as “‘ The Astronomer ” 
and the Czernin “ Painter in his Studio.” “‘ The Pro- 
curess ”’ is the only one to bear an indisputable date 
(1656), which shows Vermeer’s masterly accomplishment 
at the age of twenty-four. Vermeer’s subjects are mainly 
taken from his everyday surroundings ; the majority of 
his pictures consist of single figures or small groups 
within a comfortable Dutch interior in which the same 
accessories (a chair with lion-terminals and a length of 
tapestry) reappear. In several instances great stress is 
laid upon the receding ground plane, which emphasises 
recession, but gives a startling perspective. The colouring 
is brilliant and markedly individual ; and in a number of 
Vermeer’s paintings there is a striking vitreous quality. 
His method of work may be revealed in the “ Painter in 
his Studio,’’ where the artist has sketched in his subject 
in white chalk and is painting it touch by touch (de 
premier coup) without having made any previous rub-in 
or ébauche. This picture is the high-water mark of Ver- 
meer’s work, and its colour is in an admirable state of 
preservation. The artist is painting a figure of Renown. 
Though the goddess passed him by for many years, she 
is now constant to him, and this study follows only a few 
years after a work published by the Medici Press in which 
his work was critically and exhaustively discussed. 

There is very little discussion (and no bibliography) 
in the case of the disputed Vermeers, and in the case of 
the Washington ‘‘ Lace-maker” all we are told is 
“‘ authenticity dubious.”” There are a number of mono- 
chrome plates, which give a truer feeling of the tone of 
Vermeer’s pictures than the colour-plates, and a valuable 
series of details, some enlarged to the original size, and 
showing Vermeer’s interesting brushwork. 


THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE. By Lieut.-Col. C. H. R. 
Chesney, D.S.O. (Robert Hale). 8s. 6d. 


A book should be judged partly on when it appears, 
and the value of this book would have been far greater 
had it appeared two or three years ago. However, value 
it still has, in that it will bring camouflage to the notice 
of a wider public. 


The author divides his subject into three sections. 
First, the study of camouflage up to 1914. Secondly, the 
story of the practice and development of camouflage from 
the Great War to to-day. Thirdly, strategic camouflage, 
which is camouflage purely as behaviour and not as 
treatment. 

The first four chapters on camouflage in Nature are 
interesting, but do not add anything new to this rather 
well-worn subject. When Lieut.-Colonel Chesney gets 
on to the history of camouflage in the Great War he is 
at his best. On reading these chapters, the shocking fact 
that hits one right between the eyes is that the Army, 
having built up a large and efficient camouflage organiza- 
tion between 1914 and 1918, should drop it like a hot 
brick as soon as peace was proclaimed. Almost as if one 
war lord had said to another war lord: ‘“‘Now that the 
war has ended, let’s get back to real soldiering, and drop 
all this damn nonsense.’’ The author quotes a charming 
story exemplifying this spirit. 

In 1914-15 a certain important personage, on being 
shown a trench periscope, said: “‘It is not in the best 
traditions of the British officer that he should seek 
information from a place of security... ”’! 

For the serving soldier there are a great number of 
useful hints here, but a subject of this sort could be 
very much better served by its illustrations. 

I would like to cross swords with the author on two 
of his subjects. In the section devoted to the camouflage 
of civil installations, surely much more stress should be 
laid on the necessity of fitting the buildings into the 
existing ground patterns, and this can only be achieved 
by good siting. 

Secondly, Lieut.-Colonel Chesney very definitely does 
not like the dazzle painting of ships. He goes to con- 
siderable lengths to show that, no matter in what way 
you dazzle a ship, it will not disappear. If I remember 
rightly, dazzle painting was never meant to make a ship 
disappear, but merely to make it harder for an attacking 
submarine commander to see on exactly which course 
she was proceeding. 

But this is mere carping. Here is a book which is 
interesting on a subject that will intrigue the layman, and 
in which all artists must feel a very direct interest. 
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THE POLISH HEARTH 


The published activities of the Polish Hearth show 
impressively that boredom in their free hours does not 
pursue the gallant Poles in this country. Interspersed 
amongst social evenings, dances, and bridge parties are 
Sonata Recitals, Lectures, a Chopin Festival Concert, 
and so on. Amongst those mentioned in the June 
programme are the following: The Polish String 
quartet, Dr. Neuman, Maria Dinska, Joseph Cetner, 
Marie Barradell, Stefan Craig and Mabel Ritchie. A 
recent lecture on “ The Destruction of Polish Art 
and Culture under Nazi Rule ’”’ was given by Bolisaw 
Leitgeber. 
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SALE NOTES 


“\WHERE have been quite an interesting number of sales 
during the last month and good prices have been obtained. 
May 9. Remaining prices obtained at the sale of Mrs. 
Sassoon Properties, CHRISTIES: pair Chelsea vases with covers, £35 ; 
pair old English candelabra formed of Derbyshire spar vases on 
pedestals, £110; a Feraghan carpet, £81 ; another, £50; writing 
table, French design, £16 ; Chinese four-leaf lacquer screen, £26 ; 
walnut kneehole writing table, £26. 

May 9. Porcelain and furniture, SoTHEBY’s : Meissen dinner 
and dessert service £70; pair Bow figures of dancers, £39; set 
of four gros bleu vases and covers, Longton Hall, £62; large 
Worcester green dinner service, 106 pieces, £175 ; pair Celadon 
vases, £46; pair Derbyshire fluor spa candelabra by Mathew 
Boulton, 17} inches, £240; white marble bust of Richard 
Temple, Viscount Cobham, by Peter Scheemakers, £44; Louis 
XV bureau table, £50: another, £48; Louis XV marquetry 
gueridon, £62; Louis XV-XVI parquetry gueridon, £98; 
Louis XV bureau table in rosewood, signed, £50; XIXth 
century Austrian escritoire, £56; Charles II walnut armchair, 
£62; Adam marquetry commode, £125; another, but bow 
shape, the top inlaid with circular and oval fan medallions, £165 ; 
George I gilt gesso wall mirror, £155; Chippendale dwarf 
mahogany secretaire cabinet, £70; set of three Chippendale 
lounge armchairs, Raeburn type, £48; Chippendale mahogany 
pedestal desk, £32; Hepplewhite mahogany Pembroke table, 
£42; Chippendale mahogany cupboard of break-front form, 
£60; Hepplewhite commode in the French style, £110; mid 
XIXth century tall case regulator clock by Vulliamy, 1849, £50; 
set Regency armchairs, japanned, £135 ; pair Sheraton mahogany 
gateleg tables, £56; Chippendale mahogany pedestal library 
desk, £215; Regency library table, small size, £48; Chippen- 
dale gilt wall mirror, £52 ; Regency rosewood library table, £48 ; 
pair Regency table waiters in two stages, £50; pair Chippendale 
mahogany commodes in the French style, chased with foliage in 
the Louis XV manner, £290. 

May 15. English and foreign silver, objets of vertu from 
various sources, including that of the Rt. Hon. Algernon William 
Stephen, fifth Earl Temple, SotHeBy’s: gold mounted enamel 
snuffbox of bombe form, recalling the work of Herold, XVIIIth 
century, £16; gold badge of Maria Theresa by D. Becker, signed, 
£65; gold bracelet superbly chiselled with figures in Gothic 
tradition, £54 ; gold book covers, pair, decorated in repoussé with 
the Good Shepherd and a military saint, £200; George III oval 
soup tureen and cover with a coat of arms, by Ben Laver, London, 
1784, £60; thirty-two pieces of silver gilt table plate engraved 
with a crest, English and Irish, 1721-1780, £105; Irish chalice, 
gilt with small panels and the sacred monogram, XVIth century, 
£88; pair of beakers, ‘ Setzbechers,”’ gilt engraved with scenes 
from the Old Testament, XVIIth century, £52 ; Spanish Gothic 
bowl, parcel gilt, engraved with a merchant’s mark, £78 ; Gothic 
fruit dish, parcel gilt of a compressed circular form, Swiss or South 
German, £175 ; Swiss Renaissance tankard with a monogram and 
the date, 1586; £50; three-masted ship in full sail, Dutch, £41 ; 
George II salver by Robert Abercomby, London, 1743, with the 
arms of Langton, £60; four entrée dishes and covers, Victorian, 
257 ozs., £56; pair of serving dishes, London, 1822, £36; a set 
of four of shaped outline, London, 1833, £33; cup and cover, 
silver gilt, maker’s mark, W. H., London, 1680, £25; George III 
tea kettle and stand, Saml. Courtauld, London, 1761, £36; set 
of three George II castors by Paul Lamerie, out of the ordinary, 
fully marked, London, 1735, in a Warwick frame, by Kandler, 
1748, £200; Elizabethan cylindrical salt, silver gilt, London, 
1572, £115; early George III Warwick cruet, frame fully marked 
by John Delmester, London, 1763, £40 ; George I cup and cover, 
Aug. Courtauld, London, 1723, £160; and a fine finish, a superb 
Queen Anne tazza of wonderful proportions within a simple mould 
and fluted border, fully marked by David Willaume, London, 
1722 (Willaume was one of the most important of the Huguenot 
silversmiths coming to England in 1686), £470. 

May 16. Furniture and china, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
Dresden and tea and coffee service, 31 pieces, £8 8s. ; mahogany 
pedestal writing table, £13 13s.; Chippendale mahogany book- 
case, enclosed with a pair of mirror doors, £21 ; set of six Regency 
chairs, painted, £13 13s. 

May 28. Old Master engravings, drawings and paintings, from 
various sources, including from that of the late fifth Lord Temple, 
SoTHEBY'’S: pen and sepia with sepia wash, ‘‘ The Ascent of a 


Balloon over the Canale della Giudecca in Venice, 1783,” by 
Francesco Guardi, £330; landscape, ‘* Cappriccio,” in pen and 
bistre, with Indian ink wash by Antonio Canaletto, £115 ; painting 
by Antonio Jolli, a view of the Forum, £40; portrait of “ David 
Garrick,”’ half-length, by T. Gainsborough, from the E. A. 
Leatham Collection, £46; ‘* Portrait of the Marquis Francesco 
Fraser,”” by Benedetto Gennari, though fully illustrated it appar- 
ently did not find favour with the cognoscenti and only fetched 
£50; the “ Portrait of a Youth,”” by Hoppner, 36 in. by 28 in., 
was a bargain at £390, a lovely work; a series of four pastoral 
subjects supposed to represent the four seasons, by Boucher, £105 ; 
a pair by F. Eisen Le Pere, 1763, ‘“‘ Boy Showing a Mouse to a 
Cat ’ and ‘‘ The Escaped Bird,” £72. 

May 28. Furniture, porcelain and gg /+ some interesting 
sources, WILLIS’s Rooms, King Street, James’s: pair of 
George II sauce boats with scroll handles, by Paul Lamerie, 1749, 
£113; a set of four ladles by the same, £19; pair George III 
second-course dishes, W. Fountain, 1802, £98; four George III 
meat dishes with shaped gadroon borders by Thomas Henning, 
1764, £126; pair George III circular dishes and covers, by 
Henry Greenway, 1797, £53 ; twelve George I three-prong forks, 
Richard Scarlet, 1721, £54; twelve three- -prong forks, six being 
by William Spring, 1701, £49. 

June 4. Furniture, etc., at the same Rooms, ROBINSON AND 
Foster, Ltp., King Street, St. James’s : a set of ten Chippendale 
design mahogany dining-room chairs, £50 ; an Empire mahogany 
secretaire with cylinder fall front and drawer under, £23. 

June 5. Old and modern silver, PuTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
George IV plain oblong inkstand by Robert Hennell, 1821, 
£24 10s. ; George II plain Warwick cruet frame, on shell feet, by 
Samuel Wood, 1740, some of the fittings not of the same date, 
£25 13s. 

June 6. The contents of Bampton Grange, Oxfordshire, the 
property of C. C. Menzies, by CHRISTIEs on the premises ; some 
good prices were obtained, and it would appear that there is a 
considerable demand for genuine things in this country and 
abroad: Chippendale card table, with shaped top and cabriole 
legs, £52 1os.; Adam mahogany side table, with frieze, £48 6s. ; 
pair of mahogany vase-shaped urns, with brass mask and ring 
handles, £52 10s.; pair Chippendale arm-chairs, with carved 
latticework legs, £45 3s.; small mahogany table and cupboard, 
£31 10s. ; Chippendale mahogany cabinet with folding doors and 
enclosing drawers, £44 2s.; Chippendale mahogany cabinet uf 
architectural design, £28 2s.; pair Chinese cloissonné enamel 
figures of kylins, £31 10s.; Staffordshire dinner and dessert 
service, large one, £89 5s.; five mahogany chairs, Chippendale 
design, £60 18s.; bracket clock, 13 ins., maker W. Evill, Bath, 
£33 12s.; five Old English mahogany arm-chairs, with open 
bamboo backs, £110 5s. 6d. ; pair Chippendale mahogany arm- 
chairs on cabriole legs with shells and foliage, £105 ; Old English 
chiming clock with brass dial showing calendar and mounted with 
a silvered figure of Time, maker Claudius Du Chesne, London, 
26 ins., £63; Old English mahogany writing table with four 
drawers, £63; pair mahogany arm-chairs, the arms, supports, 
and cabriole legs carved with foliage, £152 5s.; a mahogany 
chest, serpentine shape, £43 5s.; Chippendale mahogany com- 
mode with four drawers, £94 10s. ; another but smaller, only 3 ft., 
£52 10S. ; Chippendale mahogany tallboy, with serpentine front, 
£89 5S: 5 Pictures: ‘* The Putman Family on a terrace with a 
man 0’ war in the distance,” by A. W. Davis, £73 tos. ; ‘‘ Classical 
Ruins,”’ by G. P. Pannini, ‘£04 tos. ; ‘* A Lady,” by Lely, £28 7s. ; 
“A Gentleman,” by T. Beach, £23 2s. ; ‘* Tivoli,” by R. Wilson, 
£33 12s.; ‘‘A Girl wearing Pink Dress and Lace-trimmed 
Apron,” by T. Hudson, £44 2s.; ‘‘ The Artist as a Youth,” by 
John Opie, £54 12s.; ‘* Mrs. Martha Nicholas,” by F. Towne, 
£73 tos.; ‘* William Nisbet of Darleton and His Wife,” a pair, 
by Allan Ramsay, signed and dated 1750, £304 10s. ; ‘‘ A Gentle- 
man,” by A. W. Davis, £42 ; ‘* Captain Sir William Fraser, Bart.” 
a Romney, £52 1os.; and a Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ Sir William 
Lee, 4th Bart.”, mentioned by Sir Walter Armstrong “ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds”, 29 ins. by 24 ins., £42; ‘‘ The Flower Girl,” by J. 
Zoffany, £63 ; and last but not by any means the least, an Ambrose 
Breughel, 45 ins. by 35 ins., ‘ Flowers in a Vase on Panel,”, 
£120 15s. The Library, which in different times would have 
fetched better prices, had, however, one or two outstanding items, 
which as usual were not overlooked by the well-known book 
experts : five volumes ‘‘ Macartney, Earl of, Embassy to China, 
with coloured plates, folio, calf gilt, London, 1798, £230; “A 
Sebam Rerum Natur; Thesauri,” folio, with coloured plates, 
Amsterdam, 1734, £100; and, to end, “* Drawings of Canaletto, 
A.”’, and six others, £190. 
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